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Variety Is The Spice 


Of Correspondent Services 


It surprises us to discover what our city correspondents will do for us. The stories 


here show an astonishing variety—yet there are many more. In a practical 





ITY banks in the leading 
: money centers have built 

up specialized organizations 
through the years and the officers 
and employees of these banks are 
asked by their country correspond- 
ents either in person, by mail, or 
wire, to take care of many routine 
transactions, as well as many which 
are not so routine. An effort is made 
to meet every request. 

The routine services may be 
classed as follows: 

1, Local bankers use their corre- 
spondents mainly for the collection 
of checks. 

2. Collecting of coupons, drafts, 
called bonds. 

3. Helping with excess loans in 
case a customer comes in to borrow 
and the credit would be too large 
for the local bank to handle. 

4. Furnishing statistical infor- 
mation on investments—not, how- 
ever, giving investment advice. 

5. Securing current information 
on trade conditions as well as spe- 
cific credit inquiries. 

6. Handling trust business (if 
the local bank has no trust depart- 
ment). 

7. Executing purchase and sale 
orders of securities (stocks and 
bonds). 

_8. Safekeeping of securities, 
clipping coupons of deposited bonds 
and watching for the calling of 
bonds and other details involved. 


way, city bank officials are employees of the country banks they serve. 


By RALPH L. THOMAS 


Asst. Cashier, First National Bank At 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


9. Handling all types of foreign 
exchange transactions. 

10. Wiring transfer of funds. 

11. The New York banks act as 
agents in placing funds for their 
correspondents in the call money 
market. 

12. Currency shipments. 

13. The city correspondent also 
tries to direct new business to out- 
of-town correspondents when they 
hear of firms locating factories or 
branch offices. 

The advertising of banks sum- 
marizes their attitude completely. 
Recently a prominent eastern bank 
used the following copy, “As we 
see it, the correspondent relation- 


ship is fundamentally one of 
service.” 

In 1935, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation published 


Form Number 555, and in order to 
help correspondents compute FDIC 
assessments, some banks immedi- 
ately did as follows: On the first 
of each month, the actual amount 
of outstanding items for each day 
of the preceding month on the bank 
account was run off on a suitable 
form and mailed. This aided the cor- 
respondent in the preparation of the 
certified report involved in the 
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assessment by the FDIC. It shows 
the average daily uncollected funds 
outstanding during the preceding 
month. 

Before the Social Security Tax 
became effective, a great many cor- 
respondent banks received valuable 
aid in the city as to the proper 
payroll records. 

In certain cases, on invitation, a 
city bank has sent experts to make 
a eomplete examination of the 
operations of a correspondent, ren- 
dering a report to the directors as 
to possible improvements in operat- 
ing technique. 

The president of a large Pitts- 
burgh bank was leaving on an ocean 
trip. One of his correspondent 
friends wanted a New York corre- 
spondent to deliver to the pier of 
the steamer a “Bon Voyage” present 
to cost $40 or $50. The officer of 
the New York bank, knowing the 
Pittsburgh man quite well, sug- 
gested an alternative present which 
served the purpose better at ap- 
proximately 10% of the cost of the 
one mentioned. The president of the 
Pittsburgh bank was well pleased 
and the customer who sent it, 
equally so. 

Speakers are often furnished for 
various banking meetings and ban- 
quets. 

When new departments are 
formed, bankers often call on city 
correspondents for help. In these 












l. The collection of checks. 


2. The collection of coupons, 
drafts, and called bonds. 


3. Aiding with excess loans 
when a country bank borrower 
cannot be accommodated for his 
full need at the local bank. 


4. Furnishing statistical infor- 
mation on investments. 


5. Securing current informa- 
tion on trade conditions. 


6. Supply of specific credit 
information. 


7. Handling trust business. 


8. Executing orders for the 
purchase or sale of securities. 


9. Safe keeping of securities. 


10. Handling foreign exchange 
transactions. 


11. Transferring of funds by 
wire. 


12. Shipment of currency. 





Services For Country Correspondents Reported 


13. Assistance 
new accounts. 


in obtaining 


14. Assistance in compliance 
with federal laws and rulings. 


15. The installation of new 
equipment and systems. 


16. Such personal services as 
the purchase and delivery of 
gifts. 


17. The securing of speakers 
on banking subjects. 


18. The securing of character 
information regarding individu- 
als. 


19. The making of special 


purchases of goods in this or in 
foreign countries. 


20. The securing of appraisals 
on valuable goods such as gems, 
musical instruments, and so on. 


21. The tracing of missing 
borrowers. 


22. The entertaining of visitors 
from the country bank’s com- 
munity. 





cases, men are sent to set up the 
departments and stay until the 
work is going along smoothly. 
Various forms to be used, particu- 
larly in consumer and personal loan 
departments, have been forwarded 
to banks when these departments 
were being organized. 

Assistance is often given in the 
organization of small credit depart- 
ments and the compiling of credit 
files for customers. 

Here is an unusual service per- 
formed for a correspondent after 
the last war: A depositor in a bank 
had a brother who died in service 
and was buried in France. About 
the time he planned to have the 
body brought back to the United 
States for burial, a ban was put on 
such permission by the French gov- 
ernment. This bank had a New York 
correspondent with an_ efficient 
Paris office and the Paris manager 
located the place of burial, took 
care of shipping the body to the 
States and, within ten days, the 
coffin was delivered to an under- 
taker in Pennsylvania. 

Fairly often, city correspondents 
are asked to look into the reputation 
of prospective sons-in-law of cus- 
tomers of out of town correspond- 
ents. Here are two interesting cases: 

Two young girls en route to 
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England met an Englishman and 
one girl became very much inter- 
ested in him. The American father 
of the girl naturally, not knowing 
anything about the gentleman, 
asked the New York correspondent 
to secure information. It was 
learned that some of the representa- 
tions made by the Englishman 
were not correct. 

In the Middle West recently a 
city bank was asked concerning the 
financial standing and moral re- 
sponsibility of a certain young man 
who had proposed marriage to a 
local woman. Upon investigation, 
they found that the man in ques- 
tion was living quite happily with 
a wife and three children. 

Then there was the matter of 
polo sticks from India. A banker in 
the West asked a correspondent to 
secure a certain type of polo stick 
which could be purchased only in 
India. The purchase was made. 

A well-to-do customer was trav- 
eling abroad and needed a certain 
type of medicine which was obtain- 
able only in the United States. The 
Medicine was purchased and 
shipped to him in England. 

A New York bank recently re- 
ceived a very odd inquiry. The 
manager of one of its correspond- 
ents in Cyprus asked to be sent a 





pound of corn that would grow 
a hot climate. The bank mag 
inquiry and found that golde 
bantam was the proper species. The 
total cost of this transaction wa 
only 45 cents, but I am sure the 
individual in Cyprus was very wel} 
pleased. 

A customer of a corresponden 
was taken seriously ill in Calcutta 
India. Through his bank’s corre. 
spondent there, the individual wa; 
given proper medical and hospita 
care, but unfortunately he did no 
live. The correspondent then took 
care of the funeral arrangements 
the body was cremated, and the 
ashes were delivered to his relatives 
in this country. 

Quite often, city bankers ar 
asked to obtain appraisals on vari- 
ous goods such as jewelry, dia- 
monds, violins, stamp and coin 
collections, and other articles of 
value. They are also asked to pur- 
chase various articles of merchan- 
dise and to take care of shipment; 
of gifts. A western correspondent, 
for example, recently had an 
employee spend considerable time 
locating a pair of ladies’ red elbow- 
length doeskin gloves. 

An out-of-town banker recently 
was having difficulty securing pay- 
ment on a loan he had made to an 
individual secured by a lien on an 
automobile. The city correspondent 
located the borrower in Chicago and 
contacted the man and tried to have 
him pay up. In this case, it was 
necessary to turn the case over to 
a firm of attorneys for actual repos- 
session—but even this might never 
have been possible without the 
co-operation of the correspondent 
bank. 

Recently, a banker wrote to a 
correspondent saying that the 
church of which he was a member 
had decided to buy a church bell 
and had a very limited amount of 
money to spend for it. One was 
located in a church which was be- 
ing dismantled. 

A banker and some civic minded 
associates wanted to send a baseball 
team of youngsters to Chicago to 
see a major league game. Their 
correspondent took care of the boys 
while they were in Chicago and also 
arranged for a trip through a pack- 
ing house. Needless to say, the boys 
went home happy and the banker 
was well pleased. 

Purchasing a dog in England is 
a little out of the ordinary, but this 
is done occasionally by banks. One 
correspondent purchased a dog and 
got its delivery in time to win first 
prize in its class in an important 
dog show. 
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We Help Our Borrowers To Make A Success 


Here are some interesting experiences to 
encourage other bankers. We get satis- 
faction from seeing borrowers succeed. 


ISITING a man at his place of 
V business and finding out how 

he does his job is, we have dis- 
covered, the only sure way of 
developing loan prospects who will 
prove profitable for the bank. It’s 
harder work than _ swivel-chair 
checking up of references, I'll 
admit. But it pays dividends. En- 
tirely aside from the profit to the 
bank, there is no satisfaction that 
can compare with picking loan 
prospects who can succeed and then 
helping them do a good job with 
their businesses. 

Our experience proves that “‘good 
character,” alone, is not a sufficient 
basis on which to lend money. In 
addition, a worthwhile loan pros- 
pect must have sound judgment, 
initiative to go ahead on his own 
steam, and self-reliance in the face 
of trouble. 

Some years ago a young man 
who owned 100 acres of land in our 
county got the notion of selling out 
and going out west to seek his for- 
tune. He thought of selling his 
livestock and giving up the land 
on which he had been raising 
alfalfa and corn, because he had 
been hearing about the greater 
profits in growing apples. 

Before making an actual decision, 
however, he took a trip west and 
made a careful study of possibili- 
ties out there and compared them 
with his chances at home. This re- 
sulted in the discovery that he had 
just as good land at home for an 
apple orchard as he could buy any- 
where, and a better market for 
his produce. 

We felt that this young man 
showed unusually good judgment 
and better than average intelli- 
gence in sizing up his own situation. 
We took him on as an account and 
lent him $4,000, enough with what 
he had to plant 3,000 apple trees. 
He and his brother started to work 
immediately. 

I went out there in the spring of 
the year to see how they were pro- 
gressing. When I left, I remarked 
to one of the brothers, a slow-of- 
speech, but very clear-headed fel- 
low, “The money you boys have 


August, 1940 


By WALTER FRAME 


President, Waukesha National Bank, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


spent won’t give you a chance to 
clean up on your loan this year. 
But I can see further ahead than 
that. The first thing I know, these 
trees will be grown and you'll be 
coming in to clean up the entire 
bill and to tell us how to run the 
bank.” 

Three years later, in the spring 
of the year, I went out again. The 
slow-of-speech brother looked at 
me with a smile. “Well, Walt,” he 
said, “do you remember what you 
said three years ago? This is the 
year we’re coming into your bank.” 





The Characteristics Of 
A Man Who Will Succeed 


1. Sound judgment 
2. Initiative 

3. Self-reliance 

4. Character 


When a borrower has these char- 
acteristics, the bank lends him 
money, encouragement, andadvice. 


TANITANITANI ONION IAN ANON TON TANI O\NON IONIAN ONION! 


And they were here. These boys 
had developed one of the finest 
orchards in this part of the country. 
They sell almost all their crops 
right at the farm. We were proud 
of the fact that we had a part in 
their success, but none of that suc- 
cess would have been possible 
without the good judgment and 
initiative they had demonstrated 
before they approached us for the 
loan. 

We had another loan here for 
years which ran up to $25,000. The 
bank examiners came in and com- 
plained about our carrying such a 


heavy loan, and suggested: that we 
collect. 

This borrower had one of the 
finest dairies in thi€“part of the 
country, and from my visits to his 
place of business, I knew that he. 
was getting a substantial income 
from milk. Why did we wait 
until the bank examiners asked us 
to collect? Because we were as in- 
terested in that fellow’s business as 
in our own. We knew that our 
money was safe and that we could 
have it when we needed it. 

We called the borrower in imme- 
diately, however. After congratu- 
lating him on the excellent progress 
he had made in his business, I sug- 
gested that, for his own good, he 
had better do a little less expand- 
ing for a while and get himself 
out of debt. 

“Could you pay us $500 a month 
out of your milk check until your 
loan is cleared?” I asked. 

He agreed, and in four years he 
was completely out of debt. This 
did not surprise us, since we had 
been watching his progress care- 
fully from the time he had come 
into our bank with no resources at 
all, to borrow $25 to buy his first 
cow. Today, he has 600 pure-bred 
cows, a double deck barn, and one 
of the finest dairies in every way 
that we have ever seen. A mere 
suggestion on our part on how to 
clear his debt was enough to get 
the bill paid. 

You may ask how he did it. It was 
done by initiative, good judgment, 
and self-reliance. He wasn’t the 
sort of man who expected the bank 
to run his business for him, or to 
carry his personal burdens. Proof 
of this is in a story one of his sons 
told us on one occasion. The son 
had got himself into financial dif- 
ficulties of some kind and had gone 
to his dad with his troubles. 

“We'll work out a solution some- 
how,” the father said. Inside of 48 
hours, the son told me, he had sold 
enough stock to pay the debt. It 
never occurred to him to come to 
the bank for a loan, unless he could 
prove to us just where the returns 


(Continued on page 476) 
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Installment Loan Ledgers 


NUMBER of important im- 
provements have been made 
in the methods of posting and 

filing installment credit loan ledger 
cards, which can readily be adapted 
in any bank, and especially in the 
small bank which handles a modest 
volume of personal, automobile, 
equipment and FHA Title 1 loans. 

Contrary to a general impression, 
pre-posting need not necessarily in- 
volve the installation of costly 
mechanical equipment. The same 
equipment used by the bank to post 
commercial deposits can also be 
adapted as the pre-posting medium 
for installment credit loans, thereby 
deriving all of the advantages, such 
as speedier handling and reduction 
of errors, at an actual saving of 
equipment cost. 

Filing of ledger cards can also be 
simplified, and important savings 
thereby effected. The large bank, 
making a great many installment 
loans simply maintains a separate 
file for each classification. The small 
bank, however, does not find it 
practicable to use six or seven dif- 
ferent file units to accommodate 
ledger cards representing that 
many types of loans. For this type 
of bank a single unit file arrange- 
ment is preferable. 

Where the volume of installment 
credit loans is too small to justify 
the added cost of maintaining mul- 
tiple file units, the problem can be 
solved very simply by inter-sorting 
all ledger cards. The latter method 
has been adopted by the Bank of 
America for use in its branches, 
along with the procedure of pre- 
posting installment payments on 
ledger cards. Both applications have 
been so successful as to suggest 
their use in any small or medium 
size bank, which considers it neces- 
sary to introduce every possible 
economy in the handling of install- 
ment loan routine. 

Pre-posting is not a new idea, 
being an adaptation of the “Mark- 
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Posted And Filed Quickly 


This plan, developed by a bank with thousands of installment loans, 
is equally practical for a bank with only a small number of loans, 


By W. D. YEALLAND 








Assistant to the Cashier, Bank of America N. T. and S. A., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Off Posting” long used in connection 
with Christmas Club accounts. As 
applied to installment credit loan 
accounts, this method offers several 
important advantages, chiefly that 
of reducing posting cost and at the 
same time speeding up service to 
borrowers making their installment 
payments. With the pre-posting of 
all monthly items it is necessary 
only for the teller to stamp the date 
when the borrower makes his pay- 
ment, The aggregate saving of time 
can well be appreciated, considering 
that the installment payments are 
spread over a long period of time. 
In the course of the day the teller 
can handle more payment items 
than under the old system, which 
made it necessary to post the 
amount of the payment, and with 





Five Features Of This 
Small Loan Ledger 


1. Payments are pre-posted on 
a standard posting machine. 


2. All ledger cards are filed in 
one file unit. 


3. Different types of loans are 
entered on cards of different 
colors. 


4. The kind of loan is indicated 
on ledger cards by initials such 
as: AL, automobile loan; PL, per- 
sonal loan. 


5. The first two digits in the 
account number represent the 
day of the month on which pay- 
ments are due. This facilitates 
follow-up work on overdue ac- 
counts. 





that also the latest balance. 

There is another important sav- 
ing, growing out of the elimination 
of error in the posting of balances. 
When monthly payments are set up 
in advance on the ledger card, only 
one proof is necessary to guard 
against any error. On the other 
hand, error possibilities are multi- 
plied when postings are made 
monthly, as payments are received. 

But there is the question of 
mechanical equipment to be used 
in pre-posting. In a small bank 
handling a small number of install- 
ment loans, a special pre-posting 
machine might be idle much of the 
day. 

It has been found that equipment 
already used in the bank can be 
adapted to the specialized operation, 
without in any way affecting its use 
in connection with the posting of 
commercial deposits. Only a minor 
mechanical adjustment, consisting 
of re-setting the stop on the bar 
of the machine, was required for 
this purpose. When the machine is 
used for posting commercial deposit 
items, this “stop,” or “dog,” as it is 
known, is set at the deposit posting 
position. For posting to the install- 
ment credit loan card, the stop posi- 
tion is changed to accord with the 
set-up on the card. The relative 
positions are marked, so that the 
machine can be quickly changed 
over for either type of posting. 

No special difficulty was encoun- 
tered because the bookkeeping ma- 
chine used in this bank is equipped 
with a back bar. Other types of 
bookkeeping machines not s0 
equipped can also be adapted for 
the two types of posting by making 
certain mechanical changes which 
ought not to prove costly and could 
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be made by a mechanic specializing 
on bookkeeping machines. 


When the stop has been properly 
adjusted, the ledger card is inserted 
in such manner as to provide for 
the recording of balances and 
amounts to be paid monthly over 
the life of the loan, these being 
shown directly under the item indi- 
cating the full amount of the loan. 
In setting up the payments and 
monthly balances, the machine also 
prints the names of the months 
when payments are due. Blank 
space has been provided, in which 
to stamp the dates when payments 
are actually received. 


In the filing of ledger cards, we 
have developed a system which, as 
in the case of pre-posting, is not 
new, having already been used in 
the savings department. There it 
has been customary to use colored 
ledger cards to designate the vari- 
ous savings accounts classifications, 
inter-sorting them in one file unit. 
A similar arrangement is now used 
for installment loan ledger cards, 
with the result that, instead of six 
or seven file units, only one serves 
the purpose. This is a decided ad- 
vantage where the bank handles a 
small total number of loans. 


Aside from the economy of using 
one file unit, there is the additional 
advantage that the ledger cards are 
made more accessible to the teller 
for marking off payments and for 
other purposes, such as the tabula- 
tion of group totals for the various 
types of loans. By the use of col- 
ored cards, such tabulations can 
be easily made, though the cards 
are inter-sorted in one file unit. 


All cards of a red color are 
instantly singled out as representing 
automobile dealer accounts; dark 
green cards as representing loans 
made to individuals purchasing 
automobiles; brown colored cards 
automatically designate equipment 
financed through dealers; gray 
cards, modernization loans; purple 
loans, FHA Title I; dark blue cards, 
personal loans. 

When there are a number of 
dealers who discount a compara- 
tively large number of automobile 
or equipment financing contracts, it 
should be possible to pick out their 
cards with the greatest possible 
speed. For this class of accounts, 
we developed the idea of using 
special purpose cards which, too, 
are easily distinguished by color. 
The yellow, black, pink, and orange 
are used for the most active of these 
accounts. And these are inter-sorted 
along with the other cards, in the 
same file. The color segregation is 
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also of great assistance where a sep- 
arate file unit is used for each loan 
classification, especially by elimi- 
nating the possibility of misfiling. 

Filing reference is _ further 
speeded up by the use of account 
numbers which automatically indi- 
cate the type of loan and the due 
date of each monthly payment. The 
ledger cards, therefore, can be filed 
in numerical order as well as inter- 
sorted, yet selection is speedy. The 
type of loan is shown by the two 


| Discount Received $ 
Interest Earned $ 
If auto, insurance expires. 
Payments i Monthly: () Semi-Monthly: 
due: (1 Weekly ON 
8 ee 
$___._._and__Pymt. of $ 
Charge Paym’ts to__._._____Acc’t 


letters prefixing the number, such 
as the letters “AL” which stand 
for automobile loans, “PL” for per- 
sonal loans, and so on. This system 
is also applied to the special purpose 
cards for dealers, the alphabetical 
prefix being so arranged as to sug- 
gest not only the loan classification, 
but also, the first letter in the name 
of the dealer. 

The first two digits in the ac- 
count number refer to the due date 


(Continued on page 474) 
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Occupational Opportunities 


1. Is A Medical Education A Wise Investment? 


Being eager to facilitate the success of all local residents, a bank officer is 
frequently called upon for advice and loans by those who wish to provide 
their children with the best opportunity for profitable employment. 
Here is an expert analysis of the prospects for a medical student. 


N a day when the medical pro- 
I fession is said to be standing at 

the crossroads of private practice 
and socialized medicine, the usual 
doubts about a youth’s abilities and 
the customary lack of knowledge 
about the trends in the profession 
are enough to make the average 
person question the advisability of 
investing $7,000 to $15,000 in seven 
to ten years of specialized education 
and training. 

Actually, however, the problem 
is not as complex as it may at first 
seem. Given a broad picture of the 
problems that await the medically- 
minded youth, and acquainted with 
his temperament, the average in- 
dividual can be reasonably certain 
of the results before he signs the 
first check. 

Educational requirements in the 
profession have risen steadily, both 
because of increased scientific dis- 
coveries and because of the activi- 
ties of the American Medical 
Association, with the result that 
there is practically no time avail- 
able for extra-curricular work, 
much less a prolonged adolescent 
play period. Moral integrity is as 
necessary in a medical student as 
good health. 

Today, the medical schools are 
selecting their applicants with care. 
College grades, pre-medical courses, 
age, character and religion are all 
checked in an effort to eliminate 
the mentally and socially unfit. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
your knowledge of a youth’s back- 
ground and abilities is also essen- 
tial. Despite the severe criteria of 
the medical schools, an estimated 
15% fail sometime before gradu- 
ation. 

Another factor to be considered 
when investing in a medical educa- 
tion is the race and sex of the 
youth. These social characteristics, 
oddly enough, weigh most heavily 
before an individual begins prac- 
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ticing. Once a Negro, Jew, or 
woman enters the professional field, 
they will find increasing oppor- 
tunities to serve their own race or 
sex, despite mankind’s desire to 
keep alive ancient superstitions and 
hates. Actually, it is in the serving 
of the internship that these indi- 
viduals suffer the most. Out of 734 
hospitals which are recognized by 
the American Medical Association 
as being qualified to provide intern 
training, there were, in 1938, more 
than 500 which refused to accept 
women interns. Also, in nine states 
requiring an _ internship before 


Prospects For Success In 


The Medical Field 


1. Medical schools limit their 
students to those who have a 
good prospect of success. 


2. In some states, and in some 
hospitals, Negroes, Jews, and 
women are not accepted for 
internship. 


3. Initial expense for opening 
an office need not be high. 


4. Initial income is not high, 
but an above the average in- 
come can be developed in a few 
years. 


5. The national average in- 
come for all physicians is $4,000. 


6. The national average for 
medical specialists is $6,500. 

7. The possibility of socialized 
medicine is not a serious threat. 


licensure, there are no approved 
hospitals which admit women. 

These are only two selected ex- 
amples in the case of women. 
Needless to say, there are numerous 
others which illustrate the practiced 
prejudices. 

Obviously, a long-range attack 
must be made to avert such situa- 
tions. The person who assists a 
youth to acquire the two to four 
years’ pre-medical work and the 
four years of medical work can do 
no less than make arrangements 
which will forestall any last-minute 
denials of internship. 

After graduation, internship, li- 
censure—what? 

From six months to a year spent 
in establishing a practice? An addi- 
tional investment of several hun- 
dreds or thousands of dollars for 
office equipment? 

The answer is yes—and no. 
Entering private practice is only 
one way of starting a professional 
career. Hospitals, insurance com- 
panies, industrial plants, retail 
establishments, ocean-going ships, 
research laboratories, schools and 
governmental health departments 
and agencies have need for physi- 
cians in various capacities. One 
should remember, however, that, 
while a salaried executive or serv- 
ice position may offer, at times, a 
somewhat more immediate income, 
such positions often leave a physi- 
cian in about the same situation as 
when he was first licensed, if, after 
several years, he desires to enter 
private practice. 

The initial incomes in these fields 
of medicine are not high, but they 
compare favorably with the average 
income of less than $1,000 clear for 
the first year of private practice. 

As for the initial investment in 
office medical equipment, there are 
two factors which tend to diminish 
the cost. First, the average physi- 
cian has acquired much equipment 
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The field of Medicine 
offers many different 
avenues for work with 
honor and profit. Intel- 
ligent analysis of the 
young graduate’s in- 
terests and abilities 
will usually  deter- 
mine the type of work 
for which he is best 
suited and in which he 
will have the greatest 
opportunity tor success. 


during his undergraduate days, and 
ordinarily he need buy only such 
standard equipment as instrument 
cabinets and an examining table. 
Furthermore, 90% of the nation’s 
145,000 physicians and surgeons are 
located near physicians who have 
been in practice for some time, or 
are within emergency distance of 
hospital facilities, facts which make 
it unnecessary for many young 
physicians to provide themselves 
with all the expensive diagnostic 
equipment. 

In considering the earning power 
of the medical graduate, one should 
also consider certain trends in other 
professions. Not so long ago, the 
medical student was unique in that 
he spent such a lengthy period in 
acquiring an education. Today, the 
situation is slightly altered. Engi- 
neers, chemists, college professors, 
and other professionals are not 
eligible for the larger salaries in 
their professions until they have 
received their doctor’s degrees. As 
more students remain in uni- 
versities and colleges longer in 
order to meet the present-day high 
educational standards of business 
and industry, the six-year period 
becomes more of a requisite and 
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less of an anomaly. True, the indi- 
viduals who pursue college courses 
leading to other professional de- 
grees may be able to earn a living 
without completing this educational 
apprenticeship — something the 
medical student cannot do—but 
their earnings and earning capaci- 
ties, even at the end of the maxi- 
mum educational period, fail to 
outshine the physician’s. 

Both the national average of 
$4,000 for all physicians, and the 
national average of $3,600 for gen- 
eral practitioners compare very 
favorably with similar averages in 
other professions. Nor is this the 
end. As medical science advances, 
more doctors tend to specialize. 
Today, more than 30 per cent of all 
physicians are either recognized 
specialists, or they are specializing 
in one medical subject. Specializa- 
tion in the medical sciences means 
increased earnings for the specialist, 
and the national average of $6,500 
for such professionals gives some 
idea of the financial rewards for 
continued study. 

What of the future for the med- 
ical profession? Will the physician 
of tomorrow be a cog in a huge, 
government-controlled service bu- 


reau, or will he retain his rights as 
an individual and a professional? . 

In order to answer this question, 
certain popular misconceptions must 
be cleared away. Foremost among 
these erroneous beliefs is the idea 
that “socialized medicine” will 
sweep the nation overnight like a 
red plague. Next is the idea that the 
American Medical Association is a 
reactionary force against the ex- 
tension of medical services to the 
average man in the lower income 
brackets. 

It is difficult to imagine any two 
ideas further from the truth of the 
matter. Actually, the inability of 
many people to pay for adequate 
medical treatment has long been a 
weighty problem with physicians. 
Their recognition of the problem is 
seen in the millions of dollars of 
unpaid bills for medical services, 
and in the millions of hours of time 
donated by them for charitable pur- 
poses. 

Members of the profession have 
been firm supporters of practical 
hospitalization and medical-service 
plans. As a result of their co-opera- 
tion, there are now in operation 
about 2,000 group-service plans for 


(Continued on page 479) 
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Internal Bank Management Controls 


XIII. Departmental Income And Expense 


Here is a plan for detecting places in operation where income is dwindling 
or expenses are increasing. It applies to your own business the scientific 
control principles which you would demand of a commercial borrower. 


RACTICALLY all commercial 
Pranks render a multiplicity of 

services, from each of which 
they receive an income in some 
form or another. Each such service 
has its corresponding expense. The 
orthodox profit and loss statement 
reflects the results of the combined 
services and expenses. Then the 
problem of determining the amount 
of profit or loss for each service 
arises. This can be done by depart- 
mentalized accounting. 

To more clearly indicate the 
problem and its solution, let us 
consider a bank with a great variety 
of services and many types of de- 
posit accounts. A detailed “lump 
sum” profit and loss statement of 
such a bank is illustrated in Sched- 
ule “A.” This bank produces its 
income from interest and discount 
through the conversion of the fol- 
lowing types of funds: 

Commercial deposits 
Deposits from other banks 
Savings accounts 

Public funds 

Trust department deposits 
Capital funds 

In addition, it receives income 
from seven different fee income 
operations; from its office building, 
the greater part of which is occu- 
pied by other tenants; and from its 
other real estate. It is obvious that, 
not only is there a great variation 
between the dollars of profit con- 
tributed by each such activity, but, 
the profit margin on each activity 
is different. The combined state- 
ment might, for example, reflect a 
Net Current Operating Profit ratio 
to Total Current Income of 25%, 
and this might be considered as 
satisfactory. However, some of these 
operations may reflect a profit mar- 
gin of as high as 40%, while others 
are exceedingly low or may reflect 
a loss. Such substandard opera- 
tions dilute the results of the highly 
profitable ones and hence reduce 
the profit margin on the aggregate. 
If these substandard operations 
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can be detected and remedied, the 
total profit margin will be consider- 
ably enlarged. 

The following type of analytical 
statement is desirable: 


ments. To be accurate, the depart- 
mentalized statement must tie in 
with the general ledger figures. 
The foregoing statement indi- 
cates the net operating profit or loss 
contribution made by each opera- 
tion to the total, and the importance 
of each to the total, also the per 
cent of profit margin produced by 
each operation—and hence, the 


DOLLARS OF 


NET OPERATING 
PROFIT 


SOURCES OF PROFIT 


Commercial deposits 
Due to banks deposits 
Savings deposits 
Public fund deposits 
Personal trust deposits 
Corporate trust deposits 
Capital funds 
TOTAL FUND OPERATIONS 
FEE INCOME OPERATIONS: 
Personal trusts 
Corporate trusts 
Safe deposit 
Collections 
Foreign exchange 
Domestic exchange 
Customers’ securities 
TOTAL FEE OPERATIONS 
TOTAL NET CURRENT 
OPERATING PROFIT: 
FROM FUND OPERATIONS: 
MEMO: 

Bank building 

Other real estate 
Total fixed assets: (credited 

to capital funds) 


Since the foregoing statement 
merely “breaks-down” the Total 
Current Income and the Total Cur- 
rent Expense as reflected on the 
consolidated profit and loss state- 
ment of Schedule “A,” the resultant 
Total Net Current Operating Profit 
should be the same in dollars as the 
Net Current Operating Profit re- 
flected by the consolidated state- 
ment. If it does not balance out, an 
error has been made in income or 
expense distribution to depart- 


% OF GROSS PER $100 


% OF TOTAL INCOME OF FUNDS 


desirability of each operation com- 
pared to any other from a profit 
possibility standpoint. It indicates 
where “selling” activity should be 
stressed, for it is an axiom of good 
business that products with the 
greatest profit margin should be 
given first consideration. It also in- 
dicates just what operations should 
be subject to intensive analysis and 
study to devise means for increas- 
ing the profit margin. 

A detailed profit and loss state- 
ment is compiled for each operation. 
Schedule “B” is one for the 
Commercial Deposit Department; 
Schedule “C” for the Personal Trust 
Department; Schedule “D” for the 
Bank Building Department. Under 
this plan, the institution is no 
longer considered as an entity, but 
as a series of different types of 
businesses, each of which should be 
made to produce a desirable profit 
margin. 

The income produced by each 
“Fee Income” operation is easily 
determined and can be accurately 
credited to its proper department. 
The income from interest and dis- 
count is distributed to the Fund 
Departments which supply the 
funds for conversion into the earn- 
ing assets that produce this income 
from interest and discount. A 
Financial Program indicates the 
types and percentages of earning 
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A. Statement of Income and Expense 


CURRENT INCOME: 

Interest Income: 
Commercial Loans 
Collateral Loans 
Real Estate Loans 
Personal Loans 
Bonds and Securities. ..... 
Total Interest Income....... 

Service Charges: 
Checking Accounts........... 
Personal Loans 
Real Estate Loans 


Total Service Charges 
Fee Income Departments: 
Personal Trust 
Corporate Trust 
Safe Deposit 
Collection. . 
Foreign Exchange. . 
Domestic Exchange. 
Customers’ Securities... . 
Total Fee Income.......... 
Other Income: 
Bank Bldg. Rentals. bab awes 
Other Real Estate Rentals... . 
Total Other Income...... 
Total Current Income 


CURRENT EXPENSES: 
Cost of Deposits: 
Interest on Savings. . 
Interest on Other Time. . 
F. D. I. C. Insurance... 
Total Costs of Deposits. . 


OPERATING EXPENSES: 
Salaries and Wages......... 
Advertising . . 
Stationery, Printing, Supplies 
Insurance and Bonds 
Dues and Subscriptions........ 
Postage 
Audits and Examinations. .. 
Travel Expense 
Legal Expense. . 

Telephone and Telegraph. . 
Light, Heat, Water 

Repairs and Maintenance. . 
Real Estate Taxes 

Other Expenses 

Total Operating Expense.... 
Total Current Expense 

Net Current Operating Profit . 

Deduct: 

Depreciation: Buildings. . 
Depreciation: Furn. & Fixt.. 
Federal Income Tax 

Other Corporate Taxes... 
Total 

Net Income before Profit and Loss Items: 
Profit on Sale Securities . : 
Profit on Sale Real Estate. 

Misc. Profit & Loss Items. . 
Recoveries on Loans 
Recoveries on Securities. . . 
Net Profits and Recoveries. . . 

Net Profits before Loss Charges: 
Charges to Reserves for Losses on Loans. . 
Charges to Reserves for Losses on Securities 
Total Loss Charges 


NET INCREASE IN UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
AND RESERVES: 
Transfers to Reserves: 
For Loan Losses 
For Securities Losses . 
Total Transfers 


INCREASE IN UNDIVIDED PROFITS oe 


assets into which the various types 
of deposit and invested capital 
funds are converted, and based 
upon this apportionment, the inter- 
est and discount is distributed to 
the fund departments. 

Since Capital Funds are used for 
investment in fixed assets, the net 
profit or loss on the bank building 
and the other real estate operations, 
are credited as “income” to Capital 
Funds. The balance of the Capital 
Funds are usually allocated to sub- 
standard loans and bonds and the 
remainder to long-term bonds. 
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Hence, the income from such items” 


is also credited to Capital Funds. 
A large part of the expense of fund 
departments is involved in the con- 
version of such funds into earning 
assets and in the administration of 
such assets. This fund conversion 
expense consists of the salaries of 
all individuals employed in the loan 
and bond account operations, to- 
gether with all other expenses 
involved. 

In the case illustrated, this cost 
is determined separately for com- 
mercial loans, collateral loans, real 
estate loans, personal loans, and 
bonds and securities. A separate 
cost schedule is prepared for each 
of these operations which indicates 
the rate of income return per $100 
of assets, the conversion cost per 
$100 of assets and the “margin” of 
profit per $100 of assets. A trend 
of such figures indicates what takes 
place when income rates are low- 
ered and there is no corresponding 
decrease in conversion expense. 
Since (if there are no _ service 
charges on deposit operations) this 
income is the only one for fund 
departments, the “margin” figure 
will serve as a guide as to what is 
necessary in bringing the interest 
paid on savings deposits to a basis 
of profitableness and what volume 
of service charges on checking ac- 
counts need be developed to insure 
an adequate profit on such deposits. 

Current operating expenses, other 
than fund conversion expense, may 
be divided into three major groups 
for distributing purposes. 

1. Direct operating expenses. 

2. Service department expenses. 

3. Institutional, or general over- 
head, expenses. 

Direct operating expenses are 
readily ascertainable as to the de- 
partment to which they belong. In 
some instances, however, individu- 
als devote part of their time to the 
operations of more than one depart- 
ment; hence their salaries need be 
divided in proportion to the time 
spent in each department. Other 
direct expenses are those for which 
each department contracts direct, 
such as stationery and supplies, 
postage, telegrams, long distance 
phone calls, advertising, fidelity and 
surety bonds, and others. 

Service department expense con- 


sists of the cost of operating such 
departments as are established to 
perform services for many, or all 
income departments. The bank 
building department may be con- 
sidered as separate, for~all depart- 
ments “rent” space from it, and the 
quarters are maintained by it with 
heat, light, water, elevator and 
janitor service. The most equitable 
plan is to have the building depart- 
ment charge rent to all depart- 
ments, based upon current com- 
mercial rent values, rather than on 
a basis of capitalization of the value 
of the building. 

Under the commercial rental 
value plan, the building department 
is placed on a basis of competition. 
with other office buildings in the 
earning of a profit, and department 
managers are likely to accept rental 
charges on this basis with less com- 
plaint than on a capitalization basis; 
which basis, in some instances, has 
resulted in excessive rental charges 
to departments, in order that a 5% 
or 6% return on the building in- 
vestment might be shown. Usual 
“service” departments encountered 
are: 

Addressograph and multigraph 

Mail 

Messenger 

Telephones 

Purchasing and supplies 

Personnel 

Advertising and publicity 

Guards 

Central securities vault 

Proof and distribution 
Clearings 

Transit 

Machine maintenance 

The volume of work performed 
by each service department, either 
on a time, per item, or “job” basis, 
can be analyzed and the total costs 
distributed on an equitable basis 
to each department which utilizes 
its services. This proportioning may 
be set on a percentage basis and 
rechecked annually, or at a time 
when an important change takes 
place. Since the costs of these op- 
erations are charged to the various 
income departments, the managers 
of such income departments must 
be convinced that the charges im- 
posed on them are justifiable. If 
this is accomplished, they will co- 
operate. Such departments will be 
operated on an economical basis 
and managers will not ask for 
services which are of no real value. 

Other charges to income depart- 
ments, or offsetting credits, may 
occur when such departments per- 
form services for other departments. 
In the case of the Personal Trust 
Department illustrated in Schedule 
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B. Commercial Deposit Department 
Statement of Income and Expense 


(Average Deposits $.............. ) 
Percent of Per $100 
Dollars Gross of — 
Income Deposits 


CURRENT INCOME FROM: 
Commercial Loans... . 
Collateral Loans. 

Personal Loans. . 
Bonds and Securities . 
Service Charges... 


Total Income... 


CURRENT OPERATING EXPENSE: 
Cost . Deposits: 
F. D. I. C. Insurance. . 


Fund eae Expense: 
Commercial Loans. . 
Collateral Loans. 
Personal Loans. . 
Bonds and Securities . 


Total Fund Conversion . 
Direct Expense: 

Salaries... 

Occupancy 

Other.... 


Total Direct Expense 
Charges from Service Depts. 


Total Current Expense. . 


PROFIT BEFORE INSTITUTIONAL EXP. 
Pro-rated Institutional Exp.. ; 


NET CURRENT OPERATING PROFIT hase 


“C,” a credit to operating expenses 
is shown, because this trust depart- 
ment analyzes securities for the col- 
lateral loan and investment depart- 
ments. 

A very large percentage of a 
bank’s operating expenses are ab- 
sorbed by the Direct and Service 
Department expenses. The _ re- 
mainder consist of expenses not 
readily allocated to either of these 
groups. They may involve the 
salaries of non-departmental execu- 
tives, of general business develop- 
ment and institutional advertising 
expense, institutional legal expense, 
directors’ fees, and such work as 
general auditing, general books, 
operating controllers’ expense, and 
some others. 

Various formulas are used to dis- 
tribute this expense to income de- 
partments. In some instances, a 
distribution in proportion to depart- 


C. Personal Trust Department 
Statement of Income and Expense 


mental operating expenses is equi- 
table; in other instances, and 
particularly when Fee Income 
Departments account for a substan- 
tial part of the total gross income 
of the institution, a method of 
prorating in accordance with the 
total of income and operating 
expense of each income department, 
gives a more equitable charge. 
Dependent upon the number of 
the various kinds of income de- 
partments, the preparation of an 
analytical departmentalized profit 
and loss statement becomes either 
simple or complex. On the other 
hand, the greater the number of 
sources of income, the greater is 
the need for such an analysis. As 
an aid to the rapid and accurate 
preparation of such an analysis, a 
well prepared expense ledger is a 
necessity. Such a ledger would dis- 
tribute each item of expense to the 


Percent of 


Dollars Fee 


Ircome 





proper income, service, fund con- 
version, or institutional expense 
department. Then, at the end of 
each month, the income from inter- 
est distribution can be readily 
calculated, and the service and 
institutional expense accounts prop- 
erly apportioned, as also any inter- 
departmental charges. In large in- 
stitutions where expense accounting 
is performed by the “punched card” 
tabulating method, the preparation 
of such statements is greatly expe- 
dited. 


It is obvious that a study of the 
trend of the income and expense 
figures each month for each income 
department, its comparison with the 
previous month, a comparison of its 
cumulative totals for the period 
against those of the prior year will 
furnish a far better management 
control on profits than a mere state- 
ment of the results of the institution 
as a whole. The total statement may 
reflect a stabilized profit situation 
or even an improvement over a pre- 
vious period, when as a matter of 
fact, certain departmental opera- 
tions are “breaking down” and 
yielding a diminishing return, 
which reduction is more than offset 
by increased performances of some 
other departments. 


A good loan needs little attention; 
a substandard one needs a great 
deal of attention. Similarly, a 
department with a standard op- 


erating profit margin with a 
stabilized or betterment trend, 
needs little managerial atten- 


tion; a substandard one, or one 
whose tendency is downward, needs 
special study. Departmentalized ac- 
counting detects loss-producing, 
substandard and downward-trend 
departments, hence analytical and 
executive attention can be centered 
at points where they can do the 
most good. 


D. Bank Building, Statement of 
Income and Expense 


Percent of 
Dollars Rent 
Income 


| OO SE EO 


CURRENT FEE INCOME: 
Exec. and aN ve 
Trusteeships. . 
Agencies... . 
Miscellaneous . 


Total Fee Income...... ; 


CURRENT OPERATING EXPENSE: 
Direct Expense: 

Salaries... eee 
Occupancy....... 
Other...... 
Total Direct Deion... : 
Charges from Service Depts. . a 
Charges to Other Depts. (credit)... 


Total Current Exrpense............. 


PROFIT BEFORE INSTITUTIONAL EXP.: 
Pro-rated Institutional Exp................. 


a CURRENT OPERATING PROFIT: 
xy | Current Operating Profit on Trust Dept. 
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CURRENT INCOME: 


Light. . 

Heat.... ; 
| aes 
Maintenance... . 


a. 


Other Direct . 
Total Direct Sees 


as 665040 58-6 


Charges from Service Depts. a i 
Total Current Expense 


- PROFIT BEFORE INSTITUTIONAL EXP.: 


Rent—from Tenants............. ‘ 
Rent—from Departments... . 


Total Income....... 


CURRENT OPERATING EXPENSE: 
Saar 





ene) eee) See Ae 


Net Current Operating Pro, 
(Credit to: ‘Income on Capital Funds’’) 
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As bankers, we need to understand 
the cost of noise in banks and in 
the offices of borrowers in order to 


encourage noise reduction b 


ern methods of acoustical treatment. 


By NORMAN D. STONE 


N terms of footage, the greatest 

sale of acoustical material today 

is in the noise-quieting field— 
banks, offices, hospitals, school- 
rooms, restaurants—where renew- 
able light reflection and consequent 
paintabiltiy is of paramount im- 
portance. 

The office quieting field is the 
largest market for acoustical ma- 
terial. The reason—the modern 
office or bank workroom is literally 
engulfed in a sea of noise as the 
result of the use of noise-producing 
apparatus, combined with the 
grouping together of large numbers 
of employees, and the utilization 
of hard, dense interior finishes. 

Walk into a busy bank workroom 
with hard wall and ceiling finishes 
and listen to the din that assails 
your ears. From the street comes 
the penetrating roar of traffic and 
other irritating noises. From inside 
the room itself, comes the buzzing 
of. voices, the pounding of foot- 
steps, the jingling of telephone 
bells, and the reverberations from 
typewriters, tabulators, stamping 
devices, posting, adding, billing, 
and accounting machines. 

That noise hinders production has 
been proved by many tests. As put 
by L. F. Dobbert of the Northern 
Trust Co., Chicago, “Noise should 
be reduced because it costs money. 
It induces fatigue, slowing down 
the worker’s mental processes, and 
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causing him to make errors.” 

The difference between noisy and 
reasonably quiet conditions may be 
expressed in terms of about 10% 
of the total output. In a noisy room, 
the tired employees, fatigued by 
their efforts to subconsciously com- 
bat a noise level which is constantly 
increased by their very efforts to 
combat it, cannot do their best 
work. Their creative thought is 
stifled. Is it any wonder, then, that 
the average person working in the 
midst of a veritable bedlam of 
noise, has his energy depleted? 
Doesn’t it follow, too, that this will 
result in slower production and 
increased effort to keep attention 
on the work? 

In an acoustically treated room, 
the noise produced by jangling 
phone bells, strident buzzers, and 
paper thumping typewriters ceases 
to be a distraction. Telephone mes- 
sages are correctly understood. 
Each employee is not ultra con- 
scious of the work that is done 
around him. He tends strictly to 
his own business—and production 
increases. 

Just as important, if not more so, 
is freedom from noise for senior 
and junior executive officers, whose 
duties require the exercise of keen 
discrimination and judgment. Noise 
interferes with their powers of 
concentration, lessens their ability 
for sustained thought, and robs 


them of the mental energy needed 
for the day’s work. 

A quieted room, in addition to 
automatically lowering the speech 
level, makes for better-heard con- 
versations and more privacy be- 
tween conversing parties—a de- 
velopment which pays very definite 
returns in increased patronage. A 
bank officer must get confidential 
facts about a customer’s business. 
When the borrower knows that no 
one will overhear the conversation, 
he is more inclined to give the 
desired information. Also, he does 
not like to be forced to shout con- 
fidential facts in order to enable 
the officer to hear them. In short, 
a confidential conference has to be 
confidential. The creation of a quiet, 
refined atmosphere is essential not 
only to a banker, but to any execu- 
tive, irrespective of the type of 
business. 

Theaters, especially motion pic- 
ture houses using sound reproduc- 
tion apparatus, need ideal acoustical 
conditions to give their patrons the 
best reception. For them, acoustical 
treatment of walls and ceilings is 
a very practical step because its 
effectiveness over the frequency 
range of voice and music gives the 
desired amount of absorption in the 
limited space allotted by wall 
panels and coffered ceilings. 

Alert and aggressive theater op- 
erators have a potentially powerful 
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The technique of applying ceiling 
acoustical blocks is a simple one and 
is done rapidly, either in new construc- 
tion or as a _ ~*modernization job. 
Whether the ceiling is high or low— 
and regardless of its shape or size, an 
acoustical engineer can prescribe the 
proper correctional treatment. 


merchandising idea in the use of 
acoustical treatment. To fully ap- 
preciate the sales promotion poten- 
tiality which can be capitalized 
in scientific acoustical correction, 
visualize a theater in which 
acoustical perfection has been ap- 
proached; and then compare this 
mental image with some house you 
have attended which has poor 
acoustics. 

The theater prospect has an 
auditorium, motor generator room, 
rewind room, projection booth, 
offices, foyers, and in some theaters 
the new innovation, crying rooms 
—all of which need acoustical treat- 
ment. 

As in other markets, there are 
many rooms in a church where 
sound absorbing materials are used 
to good advantage to assure the 
successful and effective preserva- 
tion of speech and music. The 
church auditorium, foyers, Sunday 
school rooms, banquet rooms, of- 
fices, recreation and game rooms 
are the more important spaces in 
need of acoustical correction. 

There may be “loud spots” and 
“dead spots,” echoes and reverbera- 
tions are often distracting when 
church rooms are not acoustically 
treated. Under these conditions, 
speech is often heard as an almost 
unintelligible jumble of confused 
and overlapping words, and music 
is a confusing blur of interfering 
tones. When the congregation or 
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Four Important Factors 
In Noise Treatment 


l. Hard, dense interior wall 
and ceiling finishes cause ex- 
cessive reverberation of sounds 
in banking rooms—but acousti- 
cal materials applied to these 
surfaces reduce reverberation 
and noise levels. 


2. Officers can better concen- 
trate on important matters when 
noise is absorbed rather than 
bounced back and forth between 
the ceiling and floor. 

3. Borrowers are inclined to 
be much more confidential when 
discussing personal affairs in a 
quiet office. 

4. The bank’s borrowers which 
find acoustical treatment an ac- 
tual money maker are theaters, 
restaurants, hotels, hospitals, 
sanitariums, and radio studios. 


audience cannot hear clearly what 
is being said, the people soon be- 
come tired and fidgety, bored and 
inattentive. And, although members 
of the congregation may not know 
the reason, their reaction to the 
building and the program tends to 
be unfavorable, and they are not 
inclined to come again. 

Treatment is effected by apply- 
ing sound absorbing materials to 
the reflecting surfaces. Ordinarily, 
acoustical materials are installed 
in large, unbroken surfaces, since 
such areas usually cause most of 
the hearing difficulties. The dis- 
tance of these surfaces from the 
speaker is an important considera- 
tion in determining the treatment, 
because the reflection of sound 
from greater distances is more 
likely to cause echoes. When the 
auditorium has a low ceiling, treat- 
ment is usually confined to the rear 
and side walls. When high, the 
ceilings also are treated in many 
instances. 

Hospitals and sanitariums are 
increasingly employing acoustical 
treatment to quiet noise—one of the 
greatest irritants in sickness. 

“The noise problem in hospitals,” 
says Dr. Warren P. Morrill of the 
American Hospital Assn., “is ap- 
proached on the theory that it is 
best to treat the din at its origin 
rather than at the point where it’s 
having a bad effect. When the noise 
sources are not controlled or elimi- 
nated, a hospital corridor functions 
as a telephone, carrying noises 
from room to room. The noise from 
voices, equipment, the clatter in 
diet kitchens, utility rooms, and 


Theaters used to drape their walls with 
heavy velours and mask their ceilings 
with “gingerbread”, in an effort to 
counteract acoustical defects. Now 
acoustical materials provide far more 
effective results—and the interior has 
a smart, modern appearance, adapted 
to any style of decoration. 


other sources penetrates to the 
patient’s bedside, disturbing his 
rest, increasing fatigue, and retard- 
ing his progress toward health. The 
patient, being in a somewhat ab- 
normal state of mind (and fre- 
quently with nothing else to occupy 
his attention) often reacts much 
more to noise than he would if ina 
normal condition. 

“The removal of this one disturb- 
ing factor may mean just the little 
tonic he needs to expedite his re- 
covery and certainly he will leave 
the hospital with a much greater 
respect for its thoughtfulness of his 
comfort and welfare.” 

The frequency with which the 
remark, “Let’s go to a quiet place,” 
is heard, is ample testimony of the 
need for acoustical treatment in 
restaurants. The quieting effect is 
an investment in customer satisfac- 
tion that restaurant owners are 
rapidly coming to recognize, for the 
discriminating epicure is more and 
more seeking a quiet environment 
where the annoying rattle of dishes, 
the clatter of silverware, and the 
rumble of conversation has been 
eliminated. 

“Besides providing comfort for 
patrons,” points out H. C. Siekman, 
editorial director of the American 
Restaurant magazine, “acoustical 
treatment steps up the efficiency of 
restaurant employees, and promotes 
a faster as well as greater turnover 


of diners.” (Continued on page 475) 
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Get More Exact Credit Information 


VI. Circulating vs Non-Circulating Capital 


tween Circulating Capital and 
Non-Circulating items is merely 

a matter of classification is not to 
recognize the basic quality of 
Circulating Capital. : 

Circulating Capital earns—Non- 
Circulating items do not earn. 

Circulating Capital retains its 
proper degree of liquidity—Non- 
Circulating items have lost their 
normal degree of liquidity and de- 
pend upon salvage value—if any. 

Credit men and financial state- 
ment analysts have learned to 
apply ratios to the items shown on 
financial statements as an aid to 
interpretation. To some _ typical 
ratios, let us apply the figures con- 
tained in the financial statement 
submitted in previous articles, in 
cumparison to the corresponding 
balance sheet. Bear in mind that 
the purpose of analysis is to de- 
termine from sources outside of the 
usual balance sheet what the real 
financial condition probably is, by 
comparison of the ratios with other 
ratios in similar lines of business. 
In other words, the purpose of ratio 
analysis is an attempt to determine 
what part of the capital shown on 
a balance-sheet is Circulating 
Capital. 


Te SAY that the difference be- 


RATIO BALANCE 

SHEET BASIS 

$1.92 to 
$1.00 


-296% 


Current Assets to 
Current Debt 

Net Profits on 
_Working Capital 

Net Profits on 
Tangible Net Worth 

Turnover of Tangible 
Net Worth 

Turnover of Net 
Working Capital 8.03 times 

*Total Circulating Capital used. 


-125% 


3.4 times 


The significance of each of these 
ratios will suggest the importance 
of knowing what the real financial 
condition of an entity under con- 
sideration is. 


Current Assets To Current Debt 


The balance-sheet, before analy- 
sis as to Circulation Capital, 
showed current assets of $149,877.- 
28 to current liabilities of $77,457.- 
89, or $1.92 of current assets for 
each $1.00 of current liabilities. 

Actually, there were Current Cir- 
culating Assets of $127,604.78—or 
$1.65 to each dollar of current lia- 
bilities. 
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By RHAE M. SWISHER 


Certified Public Accountant, Chicago, Illinois 


By comparing the original ratio 
of $1.92 to $1.00 with the ratios of 
other concerns in the same line of 
business, the analyst may or may 
not determine the adequacy of the 
subject entity’s working capital 
condition. But the determination of 
Current Circulating Assets in the 
actual ratio of $1.65 to each dollar 
of current liabilities leaves nothing 
unknown—because it represents a 
positive statement of financial con- 
dition. 


Net Profits On Working Capital 


The Net Profits are $21,467.27. 

The working capital—according 
to the balance sheet at the end of 
the year—was $72,419.39. 

The Current Circulating Capital 
at the end of the year was $50,- 
146.89. 

Since only Circulating Capital 
earns profits, the ratio of profits is 
properly computed in comparison 
therewith. 

Thus, to say that net profits were 
29.6% of working capital at the end 
of the year (according to the bal- 


FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT 
SUBMITTED 

$1.65 to 
$1.00 

-428% 

.153%* 


4.14 times* 


DIFFERENCE 
$ .27 


-132% 
.028% 
-74 


11.51 times 3.48 


ance sheet) conceals the real activ- 
ity of the Current Circulating 
Capital, the yield of which was 
42.8%. 

It is evident that a misunder- 
standing of capital condition pro- 
vides a consequent misunderstand- 
ing of earning ability. 


Net Profits On Tangible Net Worth 


The tangible net worth at the 
end of the year—according to the 
balance sheet basis—amounted to 
$170,839.39. 

The Total Circulating Capital 
amounted to $140,345.05. 

To say that Net Profits of $21,- 


467.27 were 12.5% of the tangible 
net worth is misleading—because 
the percentage of net profits to the 
capital actually contributing earn- 
ing ability was 15.3%. 

Again, as in the preceding com- 
parison, a misconception of capital 
condition provides a false measure 
of earning ability. 


Turnover Of Tangible Net Worth 


The sales for the year were $581,- 
528.10. According to the balance- 
sheet basis of determining tangible 
net worth, the turnover thereof was 
3.4 times. 

The turnover of the Total Circu- 
lating Capital was 4.14 times. 

An accurate understanding of the 
condition of capital reveals that 
the actual turnover of that capital 
which contributes to earnings was 
.74 times greater than the turnover 
based upon general balance-sheet 
figures. 


Turnover Of Net Working Capital 


Current Circulating Capital real- 
ly turned 11.51 times during the 
year while the computed turnover. 
of working capital per the balance 
sheet turned only 8.03 times. The 
difference in times of turnover be- 
tween the two methods is 3.48 
times. 

Obviously, the turnover of work- 
ing capital based on the balance 
sheet was in this case misleading, 
because of the insufficiency of the 
information furnished in the bal- 
ance sheet. 


The True Measure Of 
Financial Activity 


Capitalists are accustomed to 
measuring investments in terms of 
yielding ability. The ability of a 
business investment to yield profits 
depends upon the maintenance of a 
satisfactory degree of circulation of 
its assets. Non-circulating assets 
not only do not yield profits—but 
they cost money to own and main- 
tain them. 

Hence, the financial statement 
which is the real guide to credit 
information and to management 
effectiveness is one which clearly 
reflects what part of the capital is 
in circulation. 
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HERE are chiefly two kinds of 
FE aeans which a bank can make 

to the real estate industry: 
a. To finance operations of a builder 
or dealer; and b. to buy mortgages 
already made to home owners. 

There is room for a lot of good 
banking business in making loans 
to builders and to rehabilitators of 
old housing. They are dealing in 
the fundamental base of all wealth 
and all value. They are merchan- 
dising housing which is one of the 
three prime needs of mankind. 
They themselves are essential fac- 
tors in the welfare of a nation 
where prosperity rises and falls 
with the building business. 

Such an operator should prove 
to you that he knows his business 
both mechanically and theoretically 
—both in the concrete and in the 
abstract. Thus, the operator who 
will be successful is the one who 
knows the mechanism and con- 
struction of sound building; who 
has the sense of proper function in 
design; who knows modern devel- 
opments.in structure, and their 
adaptability to practical use; who 
knows when the point of maximum 
efficiency for every dollar spent is 
reached. 

The alert operator knows how to 
cope with soil conditions in drain- 
age and in providing for drainage 
footage and foundation walls. He 
must know too the principles of 
heating and ventilation and how to 
apply them without over emphasis 
on the fads and frills that have 
beset that phase of building en- 
deavor. In other words, he must 
have that kind of practical sense 
that knows where a_ bathroom 
leaves off, and the boudoir begins. 
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He puts in certain simple features 
of heating and ventilation without 
being too elaborate. 

Science has made such progress 
in recent years that heating plants 
nowadays can attain a much higher 
degree of efficiency at a lower cost 
both in installation and operation. 
The operator who goes in for fads 
and frills runs the risk of having 
a project that is not readily salable 
at a profit. 

The successful operator knows 
that the arrangement of lighting 
equipment can be so made as to 
adapt itself to the current day usage 
with the elimination of waste. For 
example, there’s no longer any 
place in the American home for a 
ceiling living room lighting fixture. 
But there is a modern need for an 
abundance of electrical outlets to 
provide for the use of floor lamps 
and household utilities. 

The up-to-date realtor knows, 
too, how to make efficient use of 
composition. wall materials that 
have been recently developed so 
that he does not confuse novelty 
and untried methods with proven 
practices. He knows that charm— 
and consequently value—in hous- 
ing can be created just as in any- 
thing else by the pleasing use of 
color. There is no greater cost in 
blue paint as distinguished from 
white or black paint, but there is 
a much greater value created when 
color is translated into function and 
harmony. To follow decorating 
practices merely because they are 
conventional is possibly to waste 
an opportunity for attractiveness. 

Then too, he knows how and 
where to provide insulation, and 
which of the various available types 


A Basis For Loans To 


Real Estate Operators 


The growing need for more individual homes makes this 
discussion most pertinent in 1940. It is written by a man 
with many years of experience in the business. 








By MORGAN L. FITCH 


President, Chicago Real Estate Board, 
Chicago, Illinois 





are best suited to the particular 
problem. He has discovered that 
insulation in a modern house must 
be provided, or the results may be 
disastrous. If up-to-date methods 
are not observed and followed, a 
project is subject to such hazards as 
the following: precipitation, self- 
destruction of the insulating mate- 
rial, lack of ventilation, and attrac- 
tion of vermin. 


In every phase of house construc- 
tion, there are features and eco- 
nomics with which an intelligent 
builder who is a good credit risk, 
must be familiar. He must also 
maintain an efficient operating per- 
sonnel, pleasant relations with his 
tradesmen, a record of prompt 
payment and discount of his trade 
accounts, and insurance against 
claims for compensation and lia- 
bility. All of these things are 
merely features of good conduct in 
his business. 


The real estate developer who 
will be a successful operator knows 
market conditions, how to advertise 
and merchandise, when a territory 
is overbuilt and when it is under- 
built, and also the current fancies 
of the home-minded public. 


The successful operator should 
have proved his business character. 
He should have crept before he 
walks and walk before he runs. He 
should operate in a territory that 
has definite aspects of desirability 
proven by popular acceptance. He 
should have some of his own money 
as well as his brain and his heart 
invested in his project. Given those 
aspects, your loan applicant has 
something that the _ energetic 
banker should want, because he has 
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a value not only to the bank but to 
the community. 

Failure to maintain efficiency in 
operation means excessive costs. 
Failure to create marketable mer- 
chandise means frozen capital and 
eventually loss and the liquidation 
of one’s holdings. Failure to observe 
the elements that go to make up a 
good reputation means the loss of 
prestige and eventual bankruptcy. 
Failure to provide a proper invest- 
ment on the part of the promoter 
denies to him the proper degree of 
interest, and denies to the bank a 
safe margin of security as an in- 
terest to his efforts. Failure to oper- 
ate on a conservative basis means 
that the butter is spread too thin, 
and that the slightest embarrass- 
ment of one’s operations may result 
in disaster. Lastly, failure to oper- 
ate in a territory that has definite 
aspects of desirability proven by 
popular acceptance will diminish 
the prospect of sale. 

As to the mortgage type of loan, 
I need add nothing more to what 
Ihave said plus what you can read 
in any financial journal, except 
this: Remember, when you buy 
mortgages, that no single criterion 
is as important as the house which 
issues them. A mortgage without 
proper and adequate service is only 
half what you should have and can 
get. 

If your loans are not insured, 


limit them to 60 percent of an 
honest value, hold your interest 
rate to 5 percent maximum (if a 
borrower pays more, either he or 
you are making a mistake) provide 
for semi-annual or more frequent 
amortization; get adequate evidence 
of title, insurance, and a good sim- 
ple form of conveyance; limit your 
operations to people whom you 
know. 

If your mortgages are insured, 
you will do well to pay pretty close 
heed to FHA. I have seen hundreds 
of them and I have never yet 
thought this bunch of bureaucrats 
was very far wrong. Buy your 
FHA’s to yield about 3% percent 
and you will ,sleep nights while 
making sound profits for your bank. 

And to top off all this, can we 
agree to remember that real estate 
is a small time business with a big 
time influence. To the degree which 
you participate in its activity, to 
that degree will you have a part in 
the substantial re-establishment of 
a sound national economy. 


Hazards Of The 
Real Estate Operator 


Against Which Insurance 
May Be Purchased 


RATHER complete list of 
types of insurance and the 
losses against which each 
one protects is given in the table 
herewith. Some need no explana- 
tion, others should be emphasized 
because of the special nature of 
the real estate operator’s business. 

For example, if the operator is 
building new buildings, automatic 
builders’ risk may be valuable. This 
is especially important when the 
builder is supervising his own con- 
struction, and a loss by fire would 
be his loss. If a contractor agrees 
to deliver the building complete, 
then it is the contractor that should 
have automatic builders’ risk in- 
surance instead of the owner. 

The automatic builders’ risk type 
of insurance protects the owner of 
the building according to the value 
of the building at the time of its 
destruction. This saves paying a 
premium on the completed value. 
The insurance is actually autematic. 
Payment is made according to 
value of the building at the time 
of loss. The premiums are paid on 
the basis of the value of the build- 
ing at the time of loss, with, of 
course, a minimum which is paid 


at the time of purchasing the pro- 
tection. 

Such insurance as automobile 
non-ownership is needed only in 
case an employee of the real estate 
operator is using his own automo- 
bile in the services of his employer. 

Automobile public liability and 
property damage is very essential 
because of the fact that salesmen 
are frequently transporting pros- 
spects in their cars or in the 
operator’s car, and there is the 
constant possibility of injuring 
someone or causing property dam- 
age. 

Business accident and business 
life insurance are important if the 
real estate operator is a chief- 
executive of his business, and if 
his business would lose consider- 
ably if he were incapacitated. In 
such cases, business accident or 
business life would pay the claim 
to the business rather than to the 
family of the deceased. 

In his enthusiasm and ambition, 
a real estate operator sometimes 
assumes liabilities that would 
otherwise not be his. In such a 
case, contractual liability insurance 
will protect him against loss, if 
assuming such a liability should 
result in a loss. 

When money and checks are 
handled by employees, fidelity 
bond is a good protection. Forgery 
bonds are specially important if 
the operator issues a great many 
checks and carries a large bank. 
account which is quite common in 
this business. 

Hired car public liability and 
property damage is needed if the 
operator hires other peoples’ auto- 
mobiles, as is very commonly the 
case, to transport prospects and 
workmen. 

Inside holdup insurance is neces- 
sary only if the office of the op- 
erator is vulnerable to holdups in 
which a quantity of money may be 
taken. If not much cash is kept in 
the office, then this may not be so 
necessary. 

It is possible to protect himself 
and the bank that lends him money 
against infringement of licenses is- 
sued by local municipalities by 
purchasing license bonds. 

Malicious damage is important, 
especially in the vicinity of cities 
where labor unions are active. 
There is always the possibility of 
vandalism or destruction of prop- 
erty in the case of labor disputes. 
Very often, these disputes may not 
be with the operator, but the loss 
may be his if he is not protected by 
adequate insurance. 


(Continued on page 472) 
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How To Get Materials For Window Displays 


It is astonishing to learn of the large number of interesting hobbies, even in a 
small town, which can be had for displays in bank windows. Here is an experience 
which shows how to get window displays which will bring people inside the bank. 


N Louisville’s shopping district, 
the First National Bank has 
been showing exhibits provided 

by the community. We have found 
that an almost inexhaustible sup- 
ply of display material is available. 

The series had its beginning in 

the interest of President Ralph C. 
Gifford of the bank in amateur pho- 
tography. Some really remarkable 
work was done by the organization 
to which he belonged, and in his 
effort to share with the public the 
pleasure he got from seeing the 
monthly shows of pictures, he of- 
fered to have these pictures dis- 
played in the bank’s window. No 
names appeared with the pictures, 
and the name of the organization 
was not given; the pictures were 
presented simply as showing work 
done by busy business and profes- 
sional men in pursuing a fascinating 
hobby. 

It attracted passers-by from 

the start. Generally, the space in 
the window did not suffice for the 


Some Of The Exhibits 
Based On Hobbies 


1. Photographs from the ama- 
teur photographers club. 


2. Courier and Ives prints 
representing the life of a fire- 
man. 


3. Souvenir spoons from all 
parts of the world. 


4. War relics picked up in the 
battlefields of France. 


5. Filipino native weapons. 


6. Dolls from all parts of the 
world. 


7. Tools and materials for 
making wooden shoes. 


8. Dressed dolls illustrating 
the development of the nurses 
uniform. 


9. Maps and views of Poland. 
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By WALTER DISTELHORST 


Advertising Manager, First National Bank, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


show, so other pictures, generally 
enlargements attractively mounted, 
were shown inside the bank. This 
served to bring in those wishing to 
view the complete show, which, 
after all, is the practical object of 
window displays. 

Pictures remained in the window 
for ten days following the club’s 
monthly meeting, which left two 
ten-day periods between times to 
be provided for. The next display 
consisted of cups and other trophies 
to be awarded at a popular kennel 
show scheduled at an early date. 


In connection with visiting con- 
ventions, monthly lists being pro- 
vided by the Louisville Convention 
and Publicity League in advance, 
there were other exhibits, including 
the trophies to be awarded at a 
state dahlia show; mounted birds, 
in connection with a bird-lovers’ 
national convention; and new prod- 
ucts made from milk, shown just 
previous to the opening of a milk 
producers’ meeting. 

The collection of loving cups won 
by the bank’s own teams in the 
course of the years, numbering a 
dozen, was displayed for one period. 
To advertise travel service, a col- 
lection of hats from many parts of 
the world was shown through the 
courtesy of several globe-trotters. 

The Ben Franklin Club, a print- 
ers’ organization, prepared a letter- 
press exhibit to commemorate 300 
years of printing in America. From 
the Police Department was bor- 
rowed equipment from the chemical 
section of its crime detection 
laboratory. From the Louisville 
Salvage Corps came a series of 
Courier & Ives prints presenting 
“The Life of a Fireman.” From the 
Uniersity of Louisville came ten 
framed portraits of the presidents 
since its founding 100 years ago. 
And from the School for the Blind 


came a demonstration of work done 
in Braille. 

But it is in connection with hob- 
bies that an almost endless chain 
of displays developed. 

One of these was a collection of 
nearly 100 souvenir spoons from 
all parts of the world, including 
one commemorating the coronation 
of England’s present king and 
queen, the prized possession of one 
of our own clerks. Another such 
was of American colonial lighting 
devices, valued by its owner at 
nearly $1,000. 

Probably the window attracting 
the most attention was one of war 
relics picked up in the battlefields 
of France by a Louisville officer in 
the A. E. F. It included a German 
field telephone, rifles, bayonets, 
swords, helmets, grenades, which 
in the opening days of Europe's 
present war, the “war of nerves,” 
brought passers-by to a stop before 
the window. 

Similar was the show of Filipino 


Other Exhibits 


1. Heat resisting linings for 
glass furnaces. 

2. Cups and trophies for a 
local kennel show. 

3. Mounted birds in connec- 
tion with a bird lovers conven- 
tion. 

4. New products made from 
milk. 

5. Loving cups won by the 
bank's own teams. 

6. A collection of hats from 
many parts of the world to ad- 
vertise travel service. 

7. A letter press exhibit com- 
memorating 300 years of print 
ing. 

8. Crime detecting equipment 
from the police department. 

9. A collection of reading 
matter in Braile, from the local 
school of the blind. 
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RECORDAK can make the difference 


between overtime and regular time 


ACING further increases in operating 

overhead, more and more banks are turn- 
ing to Recordak Photographic Systems for 
important operating cost reductions. 

In thousands of banks, large and small, 
Recordak takes over the time-consuming 
routine that, during peak loads or vacation 
periods, formerly worked a hardship on the 
employees. 

Many banks that thought their accounting 
system was most efficient have been surprised 
at the great economies which Recordak made 
when installed in their departments. Savings 
are as much as 45% net in Bookkeeping 
Department operating expense, 50% in the 
Transit Department, 50% in stationery, 40% 
in machine equipment, and up to 98% in stor- 
age space. 

Recordak Systems are extremely flexible— 
installed with such a generous allowance for 
increased volume that the staff handles peak 
loads with little extra effort and in far less time. 

No capital outlay is required to bring Rec- 
ordak efficiency and economy to any bank. 
Bank-trained representatives will help you 
plan, install, and maintain a Recordak System 
geared to your individual requirements. 

Thirteen conveniently located offices assure 
prompt, attentive service. For further informa- 
tion write Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Bank Model Recordak. Rental 
$25 per month. For speeding 
up the transit operations and 
for photographing paid checks 
Sor the protection of banks and 
depositors. 


Recordak Junior. Rental $12.50 
per month. For smaller banks, 
and special departments of 
large banks (tellers’ cages, safe 


deposit vaults, trust and filing - 


departments, etc.). 


Reversible Recordak. Rental 
$30 per month. Photographs 
both sides of checks and larger 
bank forms at a single opera- 
tion— and does this at light- 
ning speed. 


Commercial Recordak. Rental 
$30 per month. For photograph- 
ing all bank forms. Widely 
used for the Recordak system 
of single posting and other 
specialized applications. 


RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
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A typical display, which appeals to community pride. 


native weapons picked up in the 
Orient by a Louisville officer in the 
field when our troops were pursuing 
Aguinaldo in the island jungles. 

Appropriate was the collection 
of dolls assembled from all parts of 
the world, which the owner was 
kind enough to lend the bank, over 
Christmas week. 

The seven tools used by some 
Kentucky pioneer to make wooden 
shoes were also shown over one 


period, together with two pairs of 
the finished article, for demonstra- 
tion purposes, the latter borrowed 
from an importer of Holland tulip 
bulbs to supplement the tool dis- 
play. 

“The Private Life of a Movie 
Actress,”’ made up of a window full 
of pictures from the Hollywood 
publicity office of 20th Century-Fox 
Studios showing Louisville’s own 
star, Marjorie Weaver, proved an- 


The War And The Foreign 


Insurance Companies 


Chaotic conditions abroad have 
caused increased interest in the fate 
of foreign insurance companies op- 
erating in the United States—par- 
ticularly since their operations in 
this country affect policyholders in 
practically every American com- 
munity. 

To answer the flood of inquirers, 
who fear the war may lead to the 
undermining of these companies’ 
United States branches, a booklet, 
“The War—and the Financial Posi- 
tion of the Foreign Insurance 
Companies Operating in the United 
States”, has just been issued by 
Alfred M. Best Co., Inc., publishers 
of Best’s Insurance News. 

This booklet shows the 74 foreign 
fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies, representing fifteen differ- 
ent nations, that are regularly 
licensed to operate in the United 
States. Predominant in number, and 
importance, are the 54 companies 
with home offices in the British 
Empire. 
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Examination of the latest state- 
ments of these United States 
branches reveals that surplus funds 
are large in proportion to the vol- 
ume of business transacted and 
unquestionably adequate for the 
payment of any loss which it is 
reasonable to assume might be in- 
curred. 

Furthermore, while the home 
office of a foreign company could 
not withdraw funds from the 
United States, it could be required 
to remit any funds necessary to 
supplement those held by the 
United States branches should they 
be depleted in the event of any 
unusually serious American losses. 
Assets outside the United States, 
not pledged for the protection of 
specific liabilities, are legally liable 
for the payment of claims wherever 
incurred. 

The strong position of these for- 
eign insurance institutions is clearly 
illustrated in the fact that, collec- 
tively, the companies maintained on 


other “stopper.” Miss Weaver show) 
every hour of the day, in all sorts 
of costumes, hints at the universality 
of the appeal of the bank windoy 
gallery and makes it clear why 
women and men alike found some. 
thing to “Ah” and “Oh” about. 

Interesting too, was the showing 
of a collection of dressed dolls of 
uniform size to picture the develop. 
ment of the Red Cross nurses’ uni- 
form from the time of Florence 
Nightingale down to the present. 

Maps and views of Poland, sup. 
plied by the First National Trave] 
Bureau, and displayed during the 
Hitler and Stalin “Blitzkreig” 
proved attractive; as did also a 
collection of French war maps, some 
of them overprinted for the use of 
the American troops in their of- 
fensives in 1918 to indicate the plan 
of campaign followed in the ending 
months of the world war. 

In the series were also industrial 
exhibits showing processes in the 
manufacture of unusual products, 
such as the heat-resisting linings 
for glass furnaces from which the 
200-inch Corning reflector was 
poured for the Mt. Palomar Ob- 
servatory in California, Louisville's 
plant in this field being the only 
one of its kind in the western 
hemisphere. 


December 31, 1939, trusteed assets 
or funds on deposit with our State 
Insurance Departments, held for 
the exclusive benefit of American 
policyholders, of $385,608,000.00. 
This is equal to 156% of their entire 
aggregate outstanding liabilities. 

This position is the more note- 
worthy considering that trusteed 
assets are, in virtually all cases on 
the amortized value of bondhold- 
ings, the actual market value of 
which is materially higher. Ex- 
cluded are such items as premium 
balances in course of collection, 
working cash balances not trusteed 
and special deposits which various 
states held for the security of poli- 
cyholders in those states. 

There is no reasonable ground, 
says The Best Company, for with- 
holding patronage from United 
States branches of those companies 
whose statements and records show 
them worthy of confidence. The 
funds of these branches are invested 
in American securities of the high- 
est class and these companies have 
performed a very valuable service 
to American industries by furnish- 
ing, over a period of many decades, 
reliable indemnity. 
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To BLUE BOOK CUSTOMERS .- 


A copy each month of the Bankers 
BANKERS Monthly magazine... the “‘Hand- 
MONTHLY book of Bank Management.” 


x scenieatansenbssotincentnd nastics sectenstttn 


Mr. Chairman, 


JI Nominate— 


A Bankers Secretary Service, 
available without cost or 


obligation. 


fancies emanwuas BUYERS GUIDE 460 surrir sousce 
| UL _®UYERS GUIDE CLASSIFIED LISTINGS 


BANDIT RESISTING 
ENCLOSURES AND ALARH 


Mary Manning, 
The Bankers Secretary 


Our semi-annual Buyers Guide, issued 
in April and October. It is the only 
Buyers Guide in the field. 
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When We Want Records We Have Them 


An auditor’s study of records called for from time to time, is the basis 
for a schedule upon the authority of which records are destroyed. 


Y a continuous study of the 

need for past records over a 

period of years, we have de- 
vised a schedule which at the 
present time seems to work out 
very well. 

We have three purposes in retain- 
ing records. The first purpose is to 
fill our own need for the use of 
these records at any future time. 

The second is, a possible liability 
which might result from the de- 


By JOHN A. HAND 


Vice President, First National Bank 
of Birmingham, Ala. 


struction of certain records, or 
which we could not defend if we 
did not have certain records. 

The third purpose is, that we 
desire to have certain records avail- 
able for the use of our customers if 
they are needed. 


Time Schedule For The Retention Of Records 


CAPITAL 

Minutes of Stockholders 
Meetings................... 

Minutes of Directors 


Permanent 


Permanent 
Certificate Book Permanent 
Stock Register Permanent 
Dividend Register Permanent 
Dividend Checks..........................20 Years 
Proxies 
Insurance Records...................... 


GENERAL LEDGER 


20 Years 


Permanent 
Permanent 
Permanent 
5 to 20 Years 


Daily Statement 
Tickets 


REPORTS 

“Call” Statements 
Earnings and Dividends 
Public Funds 

Income Tax 

To Directors 


DEPOSITS 
Signature Cards 
Se nee 


Permanent 
.Permanent 


Trial Balances 

Ledger Sheets (Film) 

Undelivered Statements and 
Canceled Checks 

Deposit Tickets 

Journals 

Overdraft Records 

Stop Payment Requests 

Stop Payment Notice 

Check Book Orders.................... 

Account Analysis.......................... 


DRAFTS, ETC. 

Registers .................. 
Checks 

Cashiers Checks 
Certified Checks..... 
Expense Vouchers 
Certificates of Deposit....... 


SAFEKEEPING ..... 


REGISTERED MAIL 
Records 


¥ 20 Years 


slieae .Permanent 


......6 Years 
6 Months 


SAFE DEPOSIT 
Contracts 

Rental 

Visitation 
CORRESPONDENCE .... 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
RECORDS 


TRUST DEPARTMENT......... 
DUE TO BANKS: 
CASH LETTERS 

(Will keep 5 years in future) 


REMITTANCE LETTERS 
(Will keep 5 years in future) 


RECONCILEMENTS 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS 
Journals 

Ledger Cards................ 
Savings Checks...........00.000...... 
Deposit Tickets.................... 
Closed Pass Books 
Signature Cards........... 
Index Cards............... 


LOAN AND DISCOUNT 


Permanent 
.......Permanent 
Permanent 


20 Years 


21 Years 
Permanent 


.Permanent 
....Permanent 


....Permanent 
....Permanent 


Permanent 
Permanent 


CASH 

Blotter (Tellers) 
Difference Record 
Clearing and Proof Sheets 
Return Item Records 
Outgoing Letters 


DUE FROM BANKS: 
Draft Register 
Drafts 
Reconcilements 
Statements 
Incoming Cash Letters 
(Will keep 5 Years in future) 


COLLECTIONS 
Registers ............ iio 
Remittance Records 
Ticklers 


....10 Years 


There are laws that govern the 
keeping of certain records, although 
we pay very little attention to those 
laws here because we find that our 
schedule results in keeping records 
longer than the laws require. We 
give more attention to the actual 
need, always, of course, keeping 
records longer than the apparent 
need in order to be on the safe side. 

In making our schedule, we have 
divided it into several important 
classifications. The first is headed 
“Capital.” This includes all records 
that pertain to the owners of the 
bank. Under this heading, are the 
minutes of the stockholders’ meet- 
ings, the minutes of directors’ meet- 
ings, the certificate book, the stock 
register, the dividend register, 
dividend check file, proxies, and 
insurance records. All of these are 
kept permanently, except the last 
three. The dividend checks, proxies, 
and insurance records are kept for 
20 years. 

The second section is classified as 
general ledger, and includes the 
journal, ledger, daily statement, and 
tickets. All but the tickets are kept 
permanently. Tickets are kept from 
5 to 20 years. 

The next classification we label 
“Reports,” and these are all kept 
for 20 years. These reports include 
call statements, earnings and divi- 
dends reports, public funds reports, 
income tax reports, and reports to 
directors. 

Our largest classification is 
labeled “Deposits,” and includes 
signature cards, resolutions, reports, 
trial balances, ledger sheets which 
are on films, undelivered statements 
and cancelled checks, deposit tick- 
ets, journals, overdraft records, stop 
payment requests, stop payment 
notice, check book orders, and ac- 
count analysis sheets. These are 
kept for varying lengths of time as 
shown in the table published with 
this article. 

If we should find that customers 
have a need for some record that is 
not kept as long as it might well be, 
we change our schedule. 

We do not like to do this until 
we find an actual need because 
records accumulate very rapidly, 
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and require a great deal of attention 
and storage space. 

Under the heading of “Drafts,” 
we keep the draft registers per- 
manently, and the other items for 
20 years. The other items are: 
checks, cashier’s checks, certified 
checks, expense vouchers, and cer- 
tificates of deposit. 

All safekeeping records are kept 
permanently. Such records as these 
may be called for by courts at most 
any time, and while it might be 
possible to sort out some which, 
for certain known reasons would 
never be called for, we find that it 
is safest to keep them all. 

Registered mail records and en- 
velopes are kept in our storage 
vaults; the records for six years, 
and the envelopes for six months. 

All of our safe deposit records 
are kept permanently. Here again 
is the possibility of the courts call- 
ing for some of these records. Often 
a customer requests a record to 
help in his own defense or other 
court action. 

Our correspondence is kept for 
20 years, and our bond department 
records for 21 years. All trust de- 
partment records are kept per- 
manently. 

Under the heading of “Due To 
Banks,” we file cash letters for two 
years, remittance letters for two 
years, and reconcilements for five 
years. However, a recent study of 
the need for these records has 
caused us to change this schedule 
to five years for each of the three 
types of records. 

Savings deposits are important 
and all of them are kept perma- 
nently with the exception of the 
journals which are kept 20 years, 
and closed pass books which are 
kept for only 60 days. The other 
items under “Savings Deposits” 
are: ledger cards, savings checks, 
deposit tickets, signature cards, and 
index cards. 

In our loan and discount depart- 
ment, we keep the register and 
ledger permanently. We keep the 
journal, credit files, and ticklers for 
20 years. 

Under the heading of “cash,” we 
keep tellers’ blotters for six years; 
difference records, six years; clear- 
ing and proof sheets, two years; re- 
turn item records, six years; and 
outgoing letters, two years. 

Another classification is: “Due 
From Banks.” The draft register is 
kept permanently. Drafts are kept 
for 20 years; reconcilements for 10 
years, statements for five years, and 
incoming cash letters for two years. 
We have decided, however, to keep 
the incoming cash letters for five 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 





OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, June 29, 1940 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed 


Other Bonds and Securities 


Loans and Discounts 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 


Banking House 


Real Estate Owned other than Banking House 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits .... 
Acceptances 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses.... 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Income Collected but Not Earned 


Common Stock 


2,557,917.60 
12,450,000.00 
2,952,375.45 


$1,543,917,193.33 


$1,421 ,459,288.57 
446,123.56 
5,010,687.05 
16,561 ,200.27 
226,859.26 
50,000,000.00 
30,000 ,000.00 
20,213 ,034.62 


$1,543 ,917,193.33 





United States Government obligations and other securities carried 
at $148,194,254.81 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


years in the future, due to the fact 
that there are times when these 
must be referred to. 

Under the heading of collections, 
we keep registers for 10 years; re- 
mittance records, 10 years; and 
ticklers, two years. 

While it is desirable to avoid 
storing any more records than are 
absolutely necessary, we must be 
protected, and often, our only pro- 
tection is a record. Most records, of 
course, are never looked at from the 
time they are put into the vault 
until they are finally destroyed. 
But, one record may prove to be so 


important that it is worth the cost 
of storing all of them in order to 
have the one which is needed. 

As you will see from the fact 
that we have made recent changes 
in our schedule, we keep the sched- 
ule in our minds constantly and are 
holding ourselves subject to the 
changes in this schedule at any 
time. The changes I have men- 
tioned have been changes from 
shorter periods to longer periods, 
but if we discover that certain 
records are never referred to, we 
will not hesitate to reduce the 
length of time in the schedule. 
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This is a check list. 





Protection Given A Real Estate Operator By Each 
Type Of Insurance 


Few, if any, real estate operators will require all of these coverages. This list should 


be the basis for a study of the borrower's business by an experienced insurance man, who will then recom- 


mend the insurance needed. 
not be separate policies. 


Many of these items are added to other policies as endorsements, and need 








Name of Insurance 


Automatic builder’s risk 


Automobile non-ownership 


Automobile public liability 
and property damage 


Business accident 


Business life 


Contractual liability 
Fidelity bond 
Forgery bond 


Hired car public liability 
and property damage 


Inside holdup 
License Bond 
Malicious damage 


Messenger robbery 
Paymaster robbery 
Permit bond 


Personal accident 


Personal life 
Safe burglary 


Workmen’s compensation 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 


Damage to a building under construction, the builder’s equipment, 
and his supplies, caused by fire and other named hazards. The 
amount payable in case of a loss is automatically increased each 
month as the builder reports the increased value of the insured 
property. 





Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
by the automobile of an employee used in the service of the insured. 


The automobile of the insured causing injury or death; or damage 
to the property of others. 





An accident to the one insured. Certain amounts are paid to the 
business (rather than to the insured or a personal beneficiary) for 
dismemberments, loss of eyesight, or for death. 





Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business (rather than 
to a personal beneficiary). 








Hazards assumed by the insured for which he would not otherwise 
be held liable. 








‘The dishonesty of employees or debtors of the insured. 





Someone signing the name of the insured to checks, notes or other 
documents in an attempt to illegally obtain money or other property. 





Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
by the automobile or truck hired for the use of the insured, but not 
owned by him. 





Forcible possession of personal property being taken within the 
premises of the insured. 





Infringement of a license issued to the insured. 





Vandalism or willful physical injury to or destruction of the property 
of the insured. 





Forcible possession being taken of money, securities, or goods (or 
an attempt to take) while in the custody of an employee outside the 
premises of the insured, during certain hours. 





Forcible possession of money being taken from an employee who is 
distributing wages. 





Infringement of a permit issued to the insured. 





An accident to the one insured. Certain sums are paid for certain 
dismemberments, or for loss of eyesight, or for death—to a personal 
beneficiary, rather than to a business (which would be business acci- 
dent insurance.) 


Death—the stated amount to be paid to beneficiaries of the insured 


(instead of to a business concern, which would be business life.) 





Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 


Injuries to workmen for which a workmen's compensation law requires 


the employer to pay. 


Hazards of the Real Estate Operator 


(Continued from page 465) 


Messenger robbery is important 
only if messengers are sent out 
onto the street with quantities of 
cash. Nowadays, most of the trans- 
actions in the real estate business 
are by check, unless there is con- 
siderable renting business, in which 
case, messenger robbery may be 


necessary. 


life is not quite so essential from 
the standpoint of the bank, except 
that the bank is assured that the 
operator’s estate -will receive in- 
surance funds, if something hap- 
pens to him. 

Safe burglary is necessary if 
money is kept in a safe, and work- 
men’s compensation is, of course, 
essential. 


Paymaster robbery is somewhat 
different in that it protects the 


operator against loss if his pay- 
master is robbed while he is carry- 
ing envelopes containing money for 
the payment of employees. 

Permit bonds are quite essential 
in this business because building is 
commonly controlled by building 
permits, and liability goes along 
with the receipt of such a permit. 

Personal accident and personal 
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Is Industrial Unemployment 
Actually Technological? 


“Mechanization has not caused a 
loss of job opportunity in our most 
important industrial areas; instead, 
that loss is traceable to the heavy 
shrinkage in the number of going 
concerns between 1929 and 1937,” 
is the conclusion reached by A. W. 


Rucker and N. W. Pickering, busi. 
ness economists, in a study just pub. 
lished by Farrel-Birmingham Com. 
pany, Inc., of Ansonia, Connecticut, 

This study embraces the total 
employment opportunity, pay rolls 
and average annual incomes per 
worker in eighteen major industria] 
areas for 1929 and 1937, the two 
recovery peaks in recent times. Ac. 
cording to Messrs. Rucker and 
Pickering it throws the following 
light on the problem of unemploy- 
ment and refutes the theory that 
unemployment is caused by ex- 
panding mechanization: 

“As regards employment oppor- 
tunity,” say the authors, “the num- 
ber of jobs provided by manufactur- 
ing industry on the whole declined 
2.6% between 1929 and 1937. That 
decline, however, could not be due 
to increased use of machinery, for 
the available data show that the 
average jobs per going plant in- 
creased 22.6% during the same 
period. 

“This paradox of declining job 
opportunity and increased employ- 
ment per going plant is explained 
by the marked shrinkage in the 
number of going concerns, the re- 
duction being 20.3% in 1937 com- 
pared with 1929. In all eighteen 
urban industrial areas studied, the 
reduction in the number of going 
concerns exceeded the loss of job 
opportunity. To that reduction must 
be attributed the major cause of the 
decline in job opportunity in this 
group of industrial areas, which 
account for some 46% of the total 
manufacturing employment oppor- 
tunity in the country. There is 
nothing to support the theory that 
the decline has been due to mechan- 
ization. 

“As regards total work,” Messrs. 
Rucker and Pickering continue, “the 
total man-hours of work provided 
by manufacturing industry in the 
urban areas studied declined be- 
tween 1929 and 1937 by 23.9% Of 
that loss, our computations show 
11.2% traceable to increased out- 

put per comparable man-year, and 
the remaining 12.7% due to a de- 
cline in production arising from a 
shrinkage in demand. 

“The increase in productivity 
caused no loss to employed workers 
with respect to average annual in- 
comes, inasmuch as average hourly 
wage rates were advanced 18%, or 
more than enough needed to offset 
the decline in hours of work pro- 
vided. It is not certain that the in- 
crease in productivity per compar- 
able man-year (same total hours) 
is altogether due to mechanization; 
for it is known that during the 
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period shifts of demand and pro- 
duction to the industries of rela- 
tively high productivity were 
substantial and possibly’ great 
enough to account for most of the 
apparent gain. In any event, the 
gain averaged approximately 1.4% 
per annum—well under the former 
rate of progress.” 


The authors conclude: “The find- 
ing that not mechanization but the 
heavy shrinkage in the number of 
operating concerns is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the loss of job oppor- 
tunity in our most important indus- 
trial areas, would seem of the 
utmost importance to both industry 
and labor in jointly attacking the 
unemployment problem. A rational 
approach to this problem depends 
less upon a change of Federal ad- 
ministration than upon a change in 
public conception and opinion as to 
the causes of unemployment. 


“It is more than probable that 
the political party in power at any 
time can only reflect majority pub- 
lic opinion. For that reason, the 
unemployment problem in manu- 
facturing is educational rather than 
political. To the degree that labor 
and management can co-operate to 
bring about a better understanding 
of the source and causes of unem- 
ployment, the problem’s solution 
will be more immediate and last- 
ing.” 


Estate Planning To 
Minimize Taxes 


By Morse Garwood, Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., Price: $3.50. 


For some time there has been a 
recognized need for an explana- 
tory guide and reference manual 
for those who are called upon to 
give counsel and advice on estate 
matters, such as: the life under- 
writer, trust officer, attorney, or 
other individual whose advice is 
sought when the purchase of life 
insurance or the formulation of a 
trust is contemplated for the pur- 
pose of minimizing taxes. 


For him, Morse Garwood’s new 
book, Estate Planning to Minimize 
Taxes, should be a valuable source 
of information as well as the basis 
of a study of the tax problems in- 
volved in estate planning problems. 


There are relatively few insur- 
ance men, trust officials and law- 
yers who have the time to become 
tax experts. An understanding of 
a Comparatively few simple funda- 
mentals of income, estate, and gift 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition June 29, 1940 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks, . P P ‘i j 
United States Obligations— Direct and fully Guaranteed, 
Unpledged, . - «+ $321,697,706.50 
Pledged—To‘ Secure Public Deposits and 
Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order, 


- $464,253,471.13 


34,353,897.23 


To Secure Trust Deposits, 

Under Trust Act of Illinois, . 
Other Bonds and Securities, 
Loans and Discounts, . : 
Real Estate (Bank Building), 
Other Real Estate, " 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock, 


Customers’ Liability Account of siaeieniiisitin 


Interest Earned, not Collected, 
Other Assets, ‘ 


38,882,397.20 
550,000.00 395,484,000.93 
78,077,479.23 
264,807,145.87 
5,614,971.35 
1,105,245.24 
1,950,000.00 
2,180,671.60 
3,011,164.91 
117,023.40 
$1,216,601, 173.66 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock—Common, . ‘ 
Surplus Fund, ‘ ; 
Other Undivided Profits, . 


Discount Collected but not Earned, 


Dividends Declared, but Unpaid, 

Reserve for Taxes, etc., 4 

Liability Account of ‘hastening 
. Time Deposits, . 

Demand Deposits, 

Deposits of Public Funds, 


Liabilities other than those above stated, 


$184,921,195.80 
880,286,474.35 
75,515,854.11 1,140,723,524.26 
245,807.14 
$1,216,601,173.66 


° . : - $30,000,000.00 
35,000,000.00 
5,075,902.09 
606,075.19 
600,000.00 
1,934,586.07 
2,415,278.91 


__ waueen ¢ FEoEnaL OSPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


taxes will enable them to plan for 
their client a program which will 
result in minimizing the latter’s 
taxes. 

Estate Planning to Minimize 
Taxes is designed to explain these 
fundamentals in simple language, 
intelligible to the layman. The 
application of the tax rules to 
insurance and trust problems is 
explained and illustrated. A great 
variety of problems is presented. 
Each of these has been taken from 
an actual case, so that the reader 
may profit from the experiences, 
the well-thought-out and success- 


ful plans of others. 

The author simplifies the subject 
of taxation and estate planning by 
explaining the nature of the vari- 
ous taxes, what deductions and 
exemptions are, how to compute 
the taxes, and how life insurance 
and trusts may form an important 
part of the plan. A complete sec- 
tion discusses the preparation of 
the plan and outlines actual cases 
as guides to follow. 

Mr. Garwood is in the trust de- 
partment of the Provident Trust 
Company of Philadelphia where 
he is called upon to do consider- 
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Cash and Due from Banks 


Other Bonds and Securities 
Demand and Time Loans 





Safe Deposit Vaults 


Overdrafts 


of Credit 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 





Unpaid Dividends 


Other Liabilities 
Deposits, Secured: Public Funds 
Other Deposits, Demand 

_ Other Deposits, Time 











MEMBER FEDERAL 











able estate planning work for 
clients of his bank. He has a good 
legal and tax background and has 
had years of life insurance and 
trust company experience. 


Immediate Adjustments In Estate 
Plans, Trusts, And Life Insurance 


Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Paper 
bound, 20 pages, price $1.00. 

The importance of this mimeo- 
graphed publication is indicated by 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth ~ St. Charles 
St. Louis 


JUNE 29, 1940 


THE RESOURCES 


U.S. Government Obligations, direct and guaranteed 
(including $10,343,003.20 Pledged*) . ...... 


Real Estate (Company’s Building) 
Other Real Estate (Former Bank of Commerce Bldgs. 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


THE LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Dividends Declared . . 
Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc. .........002. 


Bank’s Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


--$ 8,530,277.31 


*All Securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 


DEPOSIT 


$105,563,189.20 


33,268,828.05 
31,341,008.00 
26,057,244.88 
408,000.00 
2,350,000.00 
500,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
6,668.48 





216,323.19 
42,412.06 
$201,253,673.86 





$10,000,000.00 

3,600,000.00 
$3,146,750.82 
- 300,000.00 3,446,750.82 
623,853.72 
3,259.50 
216,323.19 
10,210.32 





142,236,580.33 
32,586,418.67 183,353,276.31 


$201,253,673.86 
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a few paragraphs quoted from the 
introduction. 

Millions of dollars in money and 
property have been placed in trust 
by persons confident that they have 
created trusts with provisions 
which insure a minimum tax upon 
the entrusted property and its in- 
come. Millions of dollars have been 
invested in life insurance policies 
with beneficiary clauses which, the 
insured persons have been positive, 
would minimize taxation of the pro- 
ceeds of the policies. 


These trusts and insurance plans 
have been carefully built upon 
foundations supported by well 
established principles of law, enun- 
ciated by the highest authorities 
including the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

And now, in spite of precedents, 
the courts have destroyed these 
foundations, and plans which were 
built upon them have collapsed. 

Because of recent decisions and 
rulings every trust, the creator of 
which is now alive, must be re. 
viewed and the beneficiary clause 
of every existing life insurance 
policy must be reconsidered. This 
is true whether or not the primary 
purpose in creating such trust or 
purchasing such policies was to 
save taxes. The trust instruments 
and insurance policies must be 
studied in the light of the recent 
developments to: 

a. avoid unnecessary taxes; 

b. avoid ineffective expensive 
“tax saving” plans; and 

c. reduce present taxes. 

This report analyzes these new 
developments and the _ dangers 
which may exist because of them. 


Installment Loan Ledgers 
Posted And Filed Quickly 


(Continued from page 455) 


of the monthly installment. There- 
fore, while the file is arranged in 
numerical order, the individual 
ledger cards can be easily singled 
out for collection work, for the 
checking of delinquency, and the 
like. As a further help, use is made 
of filing guides which index the 
last digit in each number. This also 
is an adaptation of a method used 
in connection with the filing of 
saving ledger cards. 

The new installment ledger cards 
were designed to be conveniently 
filed along with the cards used be- 
fore changing over to the new 
posting system, being of the same 
size and the same set-up. In intro- 
ducing the new system, it was 
unnecessary to transcribe all of the 
old records. Instead, pre-posting 
was used for the new accounts, the 
old accounts continuing to be posted 
in the old way up to the final pay- 
ments. 

The only difficulty encountered 
with a pre-posting system is when 
the borrower fails to make his pay- 
ments in the amount scheduled on 
the ledger card. Up to a certain 
point, partial payments can be in- 
cluded in the pre-posting set-up. 
The amount of partial payment with 
the date of entry are written in with 
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red ink in the “Date Paid” column. 
Later, when the unpaid portion of 
the installment is paid, the partial 
payment entry is over-stamped, to 
indicate that the entire installment 
has been paid. The service charge 
on the delinquent payment is 
entered in another column. 


When the borrower habitually 
makes partial payments, it then 
becomes impractical to use a pre- 
posted ledger card for his account. 
It is advisable, in such case, to pre- 
pare a new card, on which to post 
the payments as they are received. 
In filing, this card is attached to the 
already pre-posted record. Fortu- 
nately, the percentage of borrowers 
making chronic use of partial pay- 
ments is too negligible to affect the 
value of pre-posting ledger cards 
for all installment credit loans. 


A Campaign Againsf Noise 


(Continued from page 462) 


The restaurant market includes 
the private dining rooms, cafeterias, 
serving pantries, kitchens, counter 
space areas, and banquet rooms. 


There is perhaps no type of 
problem in acoustical engineering 
which requires more careful analy- 
sis and a more exact solution than 
that of providing satisfactory 
acoustical conditions in radio and 
sound picture studios. This has been 
brought about chiefly by the rapid 
advancement of equipment and pro- 
gram and talkie technique, and the 
consequent heightened standards 
of broadcasting and sound quality. 
Reverberation must be reduced at 
all frequencies. Good absorption of 
the lower frequencies is necessary 
to prevent a predominance of the 
bass—the so-called booming effects. 
Yet a certain amount of high fre- 
quency reverberation is desirable 
to give brilliance to the program. 

For the general purpose studio, 
the acoustical treatment should be 
more or less evenly distributed on 
all wall and ceiling areas. This 
permits considerable flexibility in 
microphone placement. 


Bank Bond Investment And 
Secondary Reserve Management 


By Paul M. Atkins, Cambridge, 
Mass., Bankers Publishing Com- 
pany, 404 pages, $5.00. 

This book is based on the very 
sound premise that it is necessary 
for a bank to have sound policies 
and programs if it is to manage 
its secondary reserve and its in- 
vestment account — successfully. 


August, 1940 


= your customers are 


in need of special or unusual 


service, such a$ 


Quick returns upon 
doubtful items; 


Close and reliable 
credit information; 


Investment counsel; 


call upon this Bank. 


Long years of experience in 
dealing with these and similar 
banking problems enable us 
to give you prompt and de- 
pendable service. 


coo RMB cece 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$43,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Coupled directly and immediately 
with this basic concept is the thesis 
that, in order to accomplish this 
end, the first step for every banker 
to take is to study and analyze his 
own bank for the purpose of policy 
formation and administration in 
these fields. An increasing amount 
of attention and discussion has 
been given in recent months to the 
bond portfolios of banks and to 
security analysis on the part of 
bankers, but practically nothing 
has been said or written on the 
question of how to determine what 
bonds the individual bank needs 


to meet its own particular require- 
ments. Here, the publishers be- 
lieve, is an answer to many of the 
questions in this field which have 
been plaguing bankers for years. 
The author outlines the steps to 
be taken not only to analyze bonds, 
but what is more important, to 
evaluate them. Analysis, he points 
out, is primarily a matter of 
gathering and organizing informa- 
tion, a task that involves care and 
hard work, but relatively little 
judgment, while evaluation pre- 
supposes the use of judgment 
which only experience and intelli- 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


140 Broadway Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1940 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve mem ssegel 


Due from Banks and Bankers . 
U. S. Government Obligations . 
Public Securities 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Securities and Obligations . 


Loans and Bills Purchased 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable . 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . 


Bank Buildings . 


Total Resources . 


Other Real Estate . . . . 2 « « « « 


_ 8 1,134,793,036.68 
*” "959,055,409.42 
51,867,512.04 
7,800,000.00 
24,889,307.10 
388,958,340.26 
9,080,480.35 
7,246,892.93 
3,991,744.62 


"2,587,682, 723.40 


11,582,091.69 
— 1,459,209.61 


~ + + + « « +«$2,600,724,024.70 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits . . é 6s 
Checks Outstanding . Soe ee 


Acceptances. . or a oe: 


Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment. . . . 


- $2,292,946,973.64 


9,847,098.96 
$2,302,794,072.60 


$15,749,931.23 
6,669,450.88 


9,080,480.35 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 


Foreign Bills . 


Agreements to Re purchase Securities Sold 


Dividend Payable Ful 1, 1940 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches a and Net 
Difference in Balances Between Various Offices 
Due to Different Statement Dates of Some 


Foreign Branches 


Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued Taxes, ete. 


Capital . ee er a 
Sar lus Fund . oa ce a 
ivided Profits . . 


Total Liabilities . 


Securities carried at $20,595,624.18 im the above Statement are pledged 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other 


ee” 6. @ @2)e8 . 


221,636.76 
9,389,394.80 


2,325,084,624.51 


- __15,639,400.19 
Total Capital Funds . . 


275,639,400.19 
. $2,600,724,024.70 
———oo 


to qualify for 
purposes. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


gence in this field can produce. 
Appreciating the fact that many 
bankers, especially in the smaller 
communities, may not have ready 
access to economic, financial, and 
business information which is 
needed in the administration of the 
secondary reserve and of the in- 
vestment account of a bank, the 
author has included a chapter and 
an appendix as guides to the 
sources which are most useful and 
available. He has drawn up a list 
of essential sources and a larger 
list from which the smaller list 


may be supplemented. 
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This volume is both a manual 
and reference book. Combining, as 
it does, a sound exposition of 
theory and practical ways and 
means of dealing with everyday 
bank problems, and directed as it 
is to the most important problem 
now confronting bankers, it is a 
book which every banker might 
well include in his library. 


Curiosity Breeds Progress 


It has been well stated that the 
technology of tomorrow is built on 


the curiosity of today. There is no 
better solution to the unemploy. 
ment situation in a country, than 
an extensive research program, 
There is no denying the fact that 
the research spirit is contagious, 
This is particularly true of funda- 
mental research, and there is no 
better breeding place for the re. 
search spirit than in an organiza. 
tion that deals with the educational 
as well as the engineering and de. 
velopmental stages of scientific 
problems. The educational phase 
tends to maintain a more thorough 
contact with already existing 
knowledge, and the engineering de- 
velopment phase keeps the research 
man familiar not only with the uses 
to which those fundamental facts 
are being put, but also informs him 
of the type of new fundamental 
facts that are required. —Dr. 
Thomas C. Poulter. 


We Help Our Borrowers 
To Make A Success 


(Continued from page 453) 


from our investment would come 
from. 


I have found that one of the 
biggest helps in coming to a de- 
cision on whether it would be safe 
for us to lend money to a prospect, 
is to put myself in the shoes of the 
fellow who asks for the loan. I ask 
myself, “Could I make good on this 
idea that he is proposing?” If I 
can’t make up my own mind as to 
whether I could make a profit on 
the investment in question with the 
resources at the man’s disposal, I 
feel that I am safe in concluding 
that the other fellow wouldn’t have 
much of a chance either. 


If we feel that it would be unwise 
to grant a request, we can often be 
of just as great service by giving 
the prospect the benefit of our 
experience in watching how suc- 
cessful businesses are run. Recently, 
a co-operative organization applied 
for a loan, admitting frankly that 
the treasury was empty. We re- 
fused to lend the money, but we 
spent considerable time with the 
officers, attending three of their 
board meetings. 

It looked to us as if a large 
amount of the lameness in the 
business was due to the credits they 
were granting. We suggested that, 
if they wanted to extend credit, 
they had better concentrate on 
working out a systematic follow-up 
on collections. We urged, too, that 
it was good business not to be too 
easy with credits. They followed 
our suggestions, and in two years 
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the business was in a sound condi- 
tion. 

It would be rather difficult for 
a business organization to get such 
detailed help as we gave in this 
instance if its officers went to an 
agency outside the bank. The 
friendship we built up among the 
members of this co-op was one of 
the compensations we bankers like 
to get from our work. Moreover, it 
paved the way for a very worth- 
while account. 

We have, of course, found it 
necessary to refuse loans on a 
variety of grounds. I remember one 
group of people who wanted to 
start a co-operative organization in 
the southern part of the county. 
The officers applied for a $1,000 
loan and couldn’t understand our 
refusal to accept their application. 
We explained that if they wanted 
the money for a_ co-operative 
organization, it would be necessary 
to have the personal endorsements 
of each officer in the organization. 
We knew that if we didn’t have 
their individual signatures, we 
could easily have lost our money, 
or have a right good argument 
about collecting. 

Of course, discretion and tact are 
necessary in handling prospects for 
loans, just as these qualities are 
necessary in all departments of 
bank work. But we have found that 
studying the individuals who come 
to us for loans, visiting them in 
their business establishments and 
on their farms, finding out their 
likelihood for success in the proj- 
ects they are contemplating, is the 
key to making loans that brings 
profits to our bank. 

Studying human nature in this 
way, lifts the procedure of grant- 
ing loans from a formal proposition 
to an experience that is heart- 
warmingly satisfying. Picking loan 
prospects who have the qualities 
for success and then helping them 
do a better job with their business 
makes a banker feel that he has a 
worthwhile part in the life of his 
community. 


1940 CONVENTIONS 


National 


American Bankers Association— 
Sept. 22-26—Atlantic City, N. J. 

Financial Advertisers Association— 
Oct. 28-30—The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Investment Bankers Association— 
Dec. 9-13 — Hollywood-by-the- 
Sea, Fla. 


August, 1940 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL 7RuS7.23 


ASSOCIATION ° 


CALIFORNIA’S ONLY STATEWIDE BANE 
Condensed Statement of Condition June 29, 1940 
RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank 


$ 168,268,130.71 


101,646,611.93 


Securities of the United States Government and 


Federal Agencies 


State, County and Municipal Bonds 


Other Bonds and Securities. . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


$ 269,914,742.64 


420,052.050.76 
154,921,004.81 
39.616,989.03 
3,720,000.00 
724.574.778.865 
6.258.759.73 * 


Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and Safe 


Deposit Vaults 
Other Real Estate Owned 


31,198,232.40 
7,608,585.39 


Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters of Credit, 


Acceptances and Endorsed Bills 


TOTAL RESOURCES . 


17,928.353.49 
847,596.95 


- $1,676,641 ,093.85 


LIABILITIES 


DEPOSITS: 
Demand... . 


. $653.365,806.89 
842,656,194.81 


$1.496,022,001.70 


Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor, 
Endorser or Maker on Acceptances and 


Foreign Bills 


Reserve for Interest Received in Advance .. . 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, Etc. 


Preferred Stock Retirement Fund . 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 


18,296,376.17 - 
8,440,504.87 
1,675.790.24 


12,000,000.00 
62,000,000.00 
17,805,778.75 
6,900,000.00 
2,500,642.12 


1,000,000.00 


152.206,420.87 
$1,676,641,093.85 


*Issued at $50 ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. Preferred 
to extent of and retirable at issue price and accrued dividends. 


This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office. 
MAIN OFFICES IN TWO RESERVE CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Mortgage Bankers Association— 
Oct. 2-4—Chicago, Ill. 

National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers—Oct. 16- 
19—St. Louis, Mo. 

National Association of State Bank 
Supervisors—Sept. 18-20—Rich- 
mond, Va. 


State 


Iowa—Sept. 9-11—Hotel Ft. Des 
Moines, Des Moines. 

Kentucky—in Fall—Louisville. 

Nebraska — Oct. 24-25 — Lincoln 
(tentative). 

Nevada—Aug. 26—Winnemucca. 


495 California branches united 
for strength and service 


LOS ANGELES 


Bankers Conferences 

A. B. A. Mid-Continent Trust 
Conference—Nov. 7-8—Chicago. 

Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
Trust Conference—Aug. 15-16— 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Pacific Northwest Banking School 
—Aug. 19-30—U. of Washington, 
Seattle. 

Southern Conference, Bank Asso- 
ciation Secretaries—Dec. 11-12 
—Atlanta, Ga. 

Arkansas Bankers Seminar—Aug. 
19-23—U. of Ark. 

Tennessee Bankers Conference — 
Aug. or Sept. 
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BANK BUILDING NEWS 


First National Bank, Eugene, Ore. 
—additional tellers’ cages. 

First National Bank, Mobile, Ala.— 
remodeling interior, tile floors, 
glass cages, acoustical ceilings, 
new lighting system—$35,000. 















First National Bank, Clifton, Kan. 
—remodeling interior, additional 
offices, modern counters. 

United States National Bank, Salem, 
Ore.—remodeling and enlarging. 

First National Bank, Mission, Tex. 
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THE SALES STAFF of this organization is the division 














through which its offerings and recommendations are trans- 











mitted to the investing public. Carefully selected, trained, and 














supervised, present members of this group have been serving 











customers of the house for an average period of over 1034 











years; the average is 1924 years for almost 30% of these. 











A readable brochure further outlining basic policies and 








activities of this organization, will be sent upon request. 




















HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET > 








NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 























A Personal Sewice... 
ON INVESTMENTS 


Investment experience has revealed that the largest number of bond 
defaults has occurred in the speculative group. Thérefore, it is necessary 
that all bonds be properly classified and grouped according to quality. 
They should then be persistently followed day-by-day to detect any 
news that might change their investment status. 

We have perfected a method of personal supervision ihe! corresponds to having an 
employee do this work for you. All issues are classified, monthly reports are made to the 


bank officer, exchanges are suggested, new issues are passed upon for pyrzhcse, and 
personal counsel is furnished upon every issue held and upon all investment problems. 


Our compensation is a monthly salary at a fraction of the cost of a good clerk. We will 
cheerfully furnish details upon request. 
























































Write for FREE booklet and an estimate on the cost of handling your account. 


Ralph R. Fairchild & Co., INVESTMENT CONSULTANTS 


105 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
























—year-round air conditioning. 

Longview (Tex.) National Bank— 
air conditioning. 

Baxter State Bank, Baxter Springs 
Kan.—remodeling and enlarging 
—$18,000. 

Frostburg (Md.) National Bank— 
remodeling and enlarging, mod- 
ern counters, fluorescent lighting. 

Security-First National Bank, 
Brawley, Calif. — new earth- 
quake-resistant building, air con- 
ditioning. 

Gentry County Bank, Albany, Mo. 
—modern cages, fluorescent light- 
ing, new equipment—$2,000. 

City Bank and Trust Co., Reading, 
Pa.—new building—$150,000. 

The Seymour (Mo.) Bank—mod- 
ernistic stucco exterior. 

Hamilton National Bank, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.—remodeling and 
enlarging annex, modern eleva- 
tor, additional lobby space, en- 
larged safe deposit department, 
air conditioning.—$200,000. 

Anglo California National Bank, 
Modesto, Calif—new building— 
$150,000. 

The Florida Bank, Winter Park, 
Fla.—air conditioning, acoustical 
ceilings. 

Merchants National Bank and Trust 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y.—remodeling 
additional quarters. 

Stamford (Conn.) Savings Bank— 
completing new building. 

Snyder (Tex.) National Bank—new 
doors. 

Bank of Pioche, Nev.—new build- 
ing, glass brick walls. 

Citizens Bank of Florissant, Mo.— 
air conditioning. 

Fidelity State Bank, Garden City, 
Kan.—40-foot addition. 

Casper (Wyo.) National Bank— 
new addition—$30,000 

First National Bank, Luling, Tex.— 
air conditioning. 

First National Bank, Seymour, Wis. 
—bandit barrier, air conditioning. 

Idaho Bank and Trust Co., Poca- 
tello, Idaho—tile floor, new lobby 
fixtures, air conditioning, elec- 
tric sign. 

National City Bank of New York, 
branch at 4249 Broadway—new 
building—$40,000. 

Clarion County National Bank, 
Knox, Pa.—two story addition, 
modern lobby fixtures. 

Bank of America, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
—modernizing interior, new ele- 
vator—$10,000. 

Bank of America, home office, San 
Francisco, Calif—new 12-story 
building—$2,000,000. 

Federal Reserve Bank, Little Rock, 
Ark.—air conditioning. 

First National Bank of Bluefield, 
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W. Va—remodeling interior— 
$25,000. 

State National Bank, Eufaula, Okla. 
—remodeling interior, indirect 
lighting fixtures, new storage 
vault. 

First National Bank, Fifth and 
Stark branch, Portland, Ore.— 
remodeling interior. 

County Bank and Trust Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.—alterations, glass 
front, fireproofing—$8,500. 

First National Bank, Madison, Kan. 
—air conditioning. 

Merchants National Bank and Trust 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y.—remodeling 
and enlarging, new entrance, ad- 
ditional cages. 


Modernization Loans To 
Be Pushed 


Having insured about 3,000,000 
modernization loans under Title I, 
the Federal Housing Administration 
is, again this year, helping to pro- 
mote a modernization program 
throughout the country. It is said 
that applications for this type of 
loan are received at the rate of 
about 10,000 a week. 

The administration has prepared 
literature and display material for 
the trade. It is available to building 
material dealers and banks. The 
material includes a colorful window 
display with an illustrated booklet, 
containing a check list for home 
owners. 

Also available is a brief merchan- 
dising manual for dealers in which 
suggestions are made by which 
dealers may encourage customers 
to make home improvements, and 


finance the operations through the 
bank. 


Occupational 
Opportunities 


(Continued from page 457) 


industrial workers, more than 50 
hospital insurance companies, and 
about 300 college and university 
health services; to list but a few of 
these medical service organizations. 

Obviously, no__—i revolutionary 
change is going to occur tomorrow, 
or the day after, but group medical 
service plans will continue to grow, 
with attendant benefits for both the 
underprivileged and the doctors 
whose bills are often unpaid. 

A closer examination of the atti- 
tude of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation shows that this organization 
represents, collectively, the same 
attitude as that of the intelligent, 
thoughtful individual practitioner. 
The A. M. A. has never been op- 
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Gold Abroad or in Transit 
Guaranteed) 


State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities 


Real Estate Loans and Securities 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
(Including Paris Office) 

Bank Premises 


Other Real Estate 
Other Assets 


Items in Transit with Branches 
Reserves for: 


Dividend 





$69,444,689 of United States Government Obligations and $17,676,551 of other assets 
are deposited to secure $59,823,769 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other 
purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


posed to group medical services per 
se, but it has fought both the un- 
sound plans of over-zealous enthu- 
siasts and the plausible schemes of 
dubious organizers who were 
anxious to reap personal rewards 
from the exploitation of a social 
trend. The fact that there are now 
seventeen state medical societies 
operating medical pre-payment 
plans is an example of the “reac- 
tionary” policies of the A. M. A. 
Outstanding in an age of shifting 
values is the fact that medical 
services are being extended con- 
stantly to a greater number of the 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1940 
(In Dollars) 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 


United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 


Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 


Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 


Ownership of International Banking Corporation 


Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 25, 1940. 
(Brussels as of April 25) 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK . 
Head Office - 55 WALL STREET « New York 


$1,247,074,280 
1,206,709 





725,503,880 
35,502,834 
138,287,768 
57,935,928 
498,731,602 
7,903,247 
7,733,095 
3,900,000 


8,000,000 
41,877,294 
469,244 
654,709 


$2,774,780,590 


$2,591 ,963,229 
$29,233,121 
16,243,792 12,989,329 


9,736,833 


3,973,539 
6,698,290 
3,100,000 
$77,500,000 

53,000,000 


15,819,370 146,319,370 


$2,774,780,590 








nation’s lower-income groups by 
means which ensure compensation 
to the individual physician. In view 
of the fact that the number of doc- 
tors has not increased out of pro- 
portion to the increasing national 
population during the last 30 years, 
there is every reason to believe that 
—present trends continuing—there 
will not be too many physicians for 
a good many years. Given a youth 
of the proper temperament and in- 
telligence, the parent, guardian or 
banker can consider medical train- 
ing one of the better educational 
investments. 
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Historical Banking Oddities 





XX. 


TRIKINGLY MODERN IN TONE WAS THE ADVERTISEMENT 
DISPLAYED 400 YEARS BEFORE CHRIST, BY THE GRECIAN 
BANKER, THEOCRITUS: ‘‘THIS BANK PAYS CITIZEN AND 
FOREIGNER ALIKE. WITHDRAW WHAT YOU DEPOSITED, THE 
RECKONING COUNTERS (BOOKS) MEETING THEIR LIABILITIES. 
LET OTHERS FIND PRETEXTS FOR NOT PAYING; CAIUS PAYS 
MONEY DEPOSITED WITH HIM ON DEMAND, EVEN AT NIGHT." 





Local Dealers Send Borrowers 


To This Southern Bank 


Feed and farm equipment are bought by local farmers 

who often need credit at the time of purchase. By co-oper- 

ating with dealers, the bank gets many additional loans. 
This bank has had no losses and no repossessions. 


NASMUCH as most of the bor- 
rowers in this section of the 
country are engaged in some 

form of farming or another, we have 
found it especially advantageous to 
work closely with all of those who 
sell to the farmer. 

By having cordial relations with 

these people, and helping them to 
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By H. M. ARTHUR 


President, Arthur State Bank, 
Union, South Carolina 


understand the bank’s interest in 
the success of all local business, 
we have received many new de- 


_ posits, and have discovered many 













new and valued borrowers. 
























































As an example of the way we = t 
co-operate and the results we get money 
I will tell of a recent experience jp stock 
which our local dealer, the Jordan been £ 
Farm Supply Co., placed an exhibit our ré 
of live baby chicks in the lobby of most § 
the bank. This exhibit attracted the The 
attention of everyone who entered cl 
the bank, and therefore benefited td c 
our customer, the Jordan Farm ale 
Supply Co. tomer 

Twenty-five baby chicks were busine 








placed in the pen to start with, and 
25 thrifty, well-grown, young 
pullets and roosters were taken out 
at the end of the feed period. 





we ar 
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The dealer, of course, took care — 
of the baby chicks each day, and§ ; thi 
we had no responsibility other than * 
supplying the space. ae d . 

Many customers stopped to watch leas 
this live exhibit every day, and read : : 
the record of growth made by the omy 
chicks which demonstrated the§ * We 
value of supplementary feed sup- 
plied by this local dealer. — 

Not only did this dealer realize _. 
from our co-operation that we were oo , 
interested in helping him develop ain 
his business, but other businessmen 4 
around town were impressed in the A 
same way. Of course, we co-operate whic 
with all of them, at every oppor- way, 
tunity. and 

From our standpoint, we think it 
was a good idea to have an interest- 
ing exhibit in the lobby. People | Thro 
had something to think about other Ww 
than depositing money and paying | 
notes when they came in. It devel- age 
oped an atmosphere which our local of ty 
people liked. = 

During the past several years, we oy 
have loaned money to the many = 
customers of this dealer. Many of in 

tells 

uF 

Activities Which Benefit } are 
Bank, Dealer, = 

insis 

And Consumer — 

1. The bank gives the feed bash 
dealer space in the lobby for a othe 
display of live baby chicks. mY 

2. The dealer borrows money but 
from the bank. case 

3. The dealer's customers bor- _ 
row from the bank to buy sup- “ 
plementary feed. it 

4. The dealer sends farm im- mat 
plement buyers to the bank for mal 
financing. Th 

5. Small loans have started J ar 
many local people to using bank eve 
credit and these people have a 
borrowed larger sums later on. age 
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these customers have borrowed 
from time to time to buy feed, the 
money to be repaid when the live- 
stock is sold. These have always 
been good loans. Naturally, we find 
our relations with these customers 
most satisfactory and profitable. 

The dealer’s activity in finding 
new customers results in our getting 
new customers. Any salesman who 
travels out of Union, and gets cus- 
tomers at a distance is bringing 
business into our town, and when 
we are co-operating with that sales- 
man’s institution, he is, bringing 
business into our bank. 

This same dealer also handles 
farm implements and tractors; and 
in this part of his business, larger 
loans are created. Because we have 
had the smaller loans, and have 
pleased these customers, we get the 
larger loans when they are avail- 
able. 

We have also been able to get 
some real estate loans which are 
very desirable. These we would not 
have had if we had not developed 
the customers from a small begin- 
ning. 

During the past five years, in 
which we have co-operated in this 
way, we have not lost a single cent, 
and have not had one repossession. 


Throw Everything On The Floor 


While the editor was walking 
through the operating department 
of a western bank recently, he 
noticed a pink slip of paper on the 
flor. He kicked it with his toe, 
and asked the auditor if it was 
something important. 


“No,” said the auditor, “the color 
tells me what it is.” 

“By the way,” I asked, “where 
are your waste baskets.” 

“We have none,” he said. “We 
insist upon our operators throwing 
everything on the floor. Waste 
baskets are dangerous. A check or 
other voucher might easily get into 
a waste basket, and be overlooked. 
If it is on the floor, we can’t help 
but see it. We can tell in some 
cases by the color what it is. If we 
don’t know what it is, we stop and 
examine it. 


“If we lose a check, we can see 
it almost instantly, because, as a 
matter of fact, there are not very 
Many pieces of waste paper that 
Must actually be thrown away. 
Those that are to be thrown away 
are thrown on to the floor where 
everyone can see them. 


“We had an experience not long 
ag0, which showed us how impor- 
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HESE comments are typical of hundreds coming to us from Purina 

Merchants everywhere. Many such merchant-banker partnerships 
are providing (1) more loans for the banker that are profitable 
and safe, (2) release of needed working capital for the feed 
dealer, (3) cheaper supplementary feed for the farmer, and (4) 
greater prosperity for the community. To these ends, why not 
“partner” the Purina Dealer to your bank today! 


Purina Milla, St. Louis, Me. 
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tant it is to keep everything in 
sight. Three checks were lost in 
our bookkeeping department. We 
looked everywhere (we thought) 
the day they were lost; we again 
looked everywhere (almost) the 
following day. It was the third day 
before they were discovered. Then 
they were found under a desk pad 
which had been used by one of the 
bookkeepers. 

“He remembered then that he 
had slipped them under there for 
a temporary purpose, and then had 
forgotten where they were because 
they were put under so far that 


they were not noticeable. Natural- 
ly, we eliminated the desk pads. 
We want everything in sight. If 
something is to be thrown away, 
we throw it on the floor.” 


A card record of the purchase and 
maintenance of each machine in 
the bank is most helpful to man- 
agement. 


A small vacuum cleaner used 
once a week in the stockroom picks 
up dust that might ruin important 
forms. 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


USE the coupon below—it’s easier than a letter—to get 
Miss Manning’s specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


1 Accounting Machines 
2 Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Control 


3 Adding Machines 
4 Adding Machine Rolls and 
Paper 


5 Addressiny Machines 
6 Addressing Machine Pilates, 
Stencils, etc. 
7 Adhesives 
8 Advertising Specialties 
9 Air Conditioning Equipment 
10 Alarms, Bank Vault 
11 Architects and Builders 
12 Autographic Registers 
13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 
14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
15 Bank Building Fixtures 
16 Bank Directories 
17 Bankers’ Note Cases 
18 Banking by Mail Envelopes 
19 Banking Textbooks 
20 Binders, Bookkeeping and 
Ledger 


21 Binders, Check 

22 Binders, Storage 

23 Blotters, Advertising 

24 Bookkeeping Equipment 

25 Brief Covers 

26 Bronze and Brass Signs 

27 Burglar Alarms 

28 Cabinets, Steel 

29 Calculating Machine Desks 
30 Calculating Machines 

31 Calendars 

32 Carbonized Checks and Forms 


33 Carbon Paper and Inked Rib- 
bons 


34 Central Files 

35 Chairs, Adjustable, Automatic 
36 Chairs, Posture 

37 Chair Pads and Cushions 
38 Changeable Signs 

39 Check Book Covers 

40 Check Cancelling Perforators 
41 Check Certifiers 

42 Check Endorsers 

43 Check Files 

44 Check Protectors 

45 Checks 

46 Check Signers 

47 Check Sorting Trays 

48 Check Sorters 

49 Christmas Savings 

50 Clips, Paper 

51 Coat and Hat Racks 

52 Coin Bags 

53 Coin Boxes 

54 Coin Cards 

55 Coin Changers 

56 Coin Clocks 

57 Coin Counting Machines 


58 Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 


59 Coin Envelopes 


60 Coin Sorting and Counting 


Machines 
61 Coin and Currency Trays 
62 Coin Wrappers 
63 Copyhelders 
64 Counter Cash Protectors 
65 Coupon Books 
66 Coupon Envelopes 
67 Currency Boxes 
68 Currency Envelopes 
69 Currency Straps 
70 Daters, Metal and Rubber 


71 Dating ‘Machines and Stamps 
72 Daylight Hold-Up Protective 


ipment 
73 Depositories 
74 Deposit Ticket Files 
75 Desk Fountain Pens 
76 Desk Organizers 
77 Desk Pads 
78 Dictating Machines 
79 Dip Pen Desk Sets 
80 Duplicators 
81 Duplicating Machine Supplies 
82 Electric Signs 
83 Envelopes 
84 Envelope Sealers 
85 Erasers 
86 Expanding Envelopes 
87 File Boxes 
88 File Fasteners 
89 File Folders 
90 File Signals 
91 Filing Cabinets 
92 Filing Systems 
93 Fire Alarm Systems 
94 Forms 
95 Forms, Continuous 
96 Forms, One-Time-Carbon 
97 Fountain Pens 
98 Furniture 
99 Glass Signs 
100 Globes 
101 Gummed Tape 
102 Index Tabs 
103 Ink 
104 Inks, Duplicating Machine 
105 Ink in Powdered Form 
106 Interest Calculators 
107 interest Computing Machines 
108 Inter-Office Communicating 
Systems 
109 Lamps, Desk 


110 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 


chine 
111 Lamps, Filing 
112 Lamps, Flourescent 
113 Lamps, Stenographers 
114 Lamps, Teller and Counter 
115 Letter Trays 
116 Loose Leaf Binders 
117 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 
118 Maps 


119 Mats 

120 Money Orders 

121 Night Depositories 

122 Night Depository Bags 

123 Numbering Machines 

124 Paper 

125 Paper Fasteners 

126 Pass Books 

127 Pay Roll Envelopes 

128 Pencil Sharpeners 

129 Pencils 

130 Pencils, Mechanical 

131 Pen Points, Steel 

132 Personal Loan Systems 

133 Photographic Bank Systems 

134 Pins, Bank 

135 Portfolios and Brief Cases 

136 Proof Machines 

137 Public Relations Advertising 

138 Punches, Paper 

139 Quick Deposit Envelopes 

140 Registered Mail Envelopes 

141 Rubber Bands 

142 Rubber Stamps 

143 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

144 Safe Deposit Boxes 

145 Safety Paper 

146 Sand Urns 

147 Savings Banks, Home and 
Pocket 


148 Savings Clubs 

149 School Savings Systems 

150 Sealing Wax 

151 Seals 

152 Seals, Coin Bag 

153 Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 
154 Shelving, Steel 

155 Stamp Pads 

156 Stapling Machines and Staples 
157 Statistical Service 

158 Steno Note Books 

159 Steno Note Book Holders 
160 Stools, Adjustable Automatic 
161 Storage Files 

162 Supplies, Bank and Office 
163 Table and Floor Lamps 

164 Tear Gas 

165 Telephone Indexes 

166 Telephone Silencer 

167 Time and Delayed Time Locks 
168 Time Stamps 

169 Travelers Checks 

170 Type Cleaners 

171 Typewriters 

172 Typewriter Stands 

173 Vaults 

174 Vault Equipment 

175 Vault Ventilators 

176 Venetian Blinds 

177 Visible Records 

178 Wardrobe Equipment 

179 Waste Baskets 

180 Watchman Reporting System 
181 Window and Lobby Displays 


OIO GC PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD SIO EIO 


All of you who have recently returned 
from your favorite trout stream or sum- 
mer resort will probably guess why this 
month’s “column” is briefer than usual. 
But I expect to shake off my post-vaca- 
tion lethargy in time to give you a full 
measure of new ideas next issue. And 
we have a lot of interesting things about 
supplies and equipment that are develop- 
ing for the fall months. So, don't go 
away! 


Mla 


Sincerely, 
Taming 


Formswriter 


Hand in hand with the steady in- 
crease in business efficiency and 
with the development of more exact 
operating controls, has developed a 
constantly greater use of forms. 
Today, forms-writing has become 
a factor of major importance in 
achieving sound operating proced- 
ure—in banks as well as in business. 

To facilitate the more rapid, 
more economical handling of these 
myriad forms, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. (590 Madison 
Ave., New York City) has devel- 
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j riter, 
Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. oped the Electromatic Formsw 


by means of which order entries, 
billing, and all continuous or loose 

forms are written electrically. 
This new machine has an auto- 
matic carbon shift which writes as 
many as 20 carbon copies at one 
(Continued on page 486) 
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Please have sent us buying information on 
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Operations Simplified By Modern Equipment - 





BUYING AND STOCK KEEPING 


In this article, Cashier Phillips outlines his experi- 
ence with all types of machines and explains his 
policy of letting machines increase the bank’s profits. 


ODERN equipment tends to 

materially simplify banking 

functions, reduce costs, in- 
crease efficiency, and boost profits. 
There probably is no other business 
with which manufacturers of equip- 
ment have co-operated more closely. 
In recent years, machine manufac- 
turers have constantly produced 
machines which automatically do 
much of the work formerly done in 
a more expensive way, simplifying 
operations and reducing costs. 

For example, so many improve- 
ments have been made in duplicat- 
ing equipment that there is now a 
duplicator on the market for virtu- 
ally every kind of work, some of 
which operate automatically and 
others which are hand operated. 
Thus, there are electrical duplica- 
tors which will reproduce form 
letters, pictures, printing, ruling, 
and handwriting. I keep in touch 
with these developments by read- 
ing Bankers Monthly. For example, 
an article describing the progress 
that has taken place in duplicating 
equipment appeared in the October, 
1938 issue of this magazine. 

The same thing can be said for 
addressing machines. With so much 
work with customers necessary, ad- 
dressing machines assure the ac- 
curacy desired in stockholders’ lists 
and customers’ lists of various 
kinds. It is possible to so tab the 
stencils of the up-to-date address- 
ing apparatus as to make these 
stencils serve as the central file. 

The posting of savings accounts 
has been made automatic, so that 
one operation makes three complete 
original printed records. There is 
an audit control on these machines, 
for the passbooks, the ledger cards, 
and the journal sheet are all printed 
at one time. When the depositor 
leaves the window the work is 
done. 
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By LEONARD C. PHILLIPS 


Cashier, National Builders Bank 
Chicago, Illinois 


The locking of totals on various 
posting machines is becoming auto- 
matic now, so that no one but the 
auditor may have access to these 
records. 

Even the liability ledger is now 
posted in one operation by machine. 
A continuous loan and discount 
journal without interference with 
the insertion of ledger sheets is 
provided by a front feed. Alignment 
is quick and accurate, even though 
the ledger sheets are being changed 
frequently. An article describing 
the use of one of these machines 
appeared in the February, 1937 
issue of Bankers Monthly, on page 
82. 

In recent years, calculators have 
been greatly improved in both hand 
lever operated and electric models. 
Modern makes perform the func- 
tions of addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division, and are 
especially adapted for checking 
invoices, collateral, and mortgage 
interest, analyzing borrowers’ finan- 
cial statements, proving all deposits 
and checks cashed by tellers, and 
figuring service charges, uncollect- 
ed funds, savings interest, interest 
on notes in the loan and discount 
department, and average daily bal- 
ances on checking accounts. 

To get a clear picture of the prog- 
ress that has been made by cal- 
culator manufacturers, it is well to 
read an article which appeared in 
the February, 1940, issue of this 
magazine, on page 42. The author 
of that article points out that the 
installation of an electric calcula- 
tor, used quite largely for proving 
and analysis work, has cut proving 
time in half. He states that any 


adding, subtracting, or multiplying, 
in which no printed list is neces- 
sary, can be computed on the calcu- 
lator. “The keys operate faster; 
there are no intermediate motions 
for striking the spacing bar; and 
the whole job is done much more 
quickly.” 

Even the complicated work of the 
trust department has been -greatly 
simplified by the perfection of 
special machines. A wide carriage 
combination typewriter and adding 
machine is Used for posting the 
journal and ledger sheets at one 
time. This machine is very flexible, 
and is quickly adjusted to the forms 
or systems used in any trust de- 
partment. The machine can be re- 
adjusted to any columnar arrange- 
ment by simply changing stop bars. 

Notable improvements have also 
been effected by makers of postage 
machines, check photography de- 
vices, perforating machines, check 
writers, check endorsers, interde- 
partmental means of communica- 
tion, and so on down the line. Thus, 
the signing of dividend checks, as 
well as their preparation, can now 
be handled quickly and easily by a 
clerk using the disbursement sys- 
tem perfected by a leading manu- 
facturer. Four separate steps—im- 
printing amounts, listing amounts 
to the check register, adding, and 
signing—are completed in a single 
operation at the rate of 1,000 or 
more an hour. 

The installation of new equip- 
ment may also be instrumental in 
securing new business for the bank. 
All banks contain many miscel- 
laneous departments and locations 
where new equipment can be used 
advantageously for this purpose. 
For example, many banks are in- 
stalling what is known as a night 
depository—a mail box type of 
opening on the exterior of the bank, 
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Twelve Important Ideas On Bank Equipment 


1. There probably is no other 
business with which manufac- 
turers of equipment have co- 
operated more closely. 


2. Modern equipment, in 
proper working order, tends to 
materially simplify banking 
functions, reduce costs, increase 
efficiency, and boost profits. 


3. The installation of new 
equipment may be instrumental 


in securing new business for the 
bank. 


4. It pays to keep in constant 
touch with the various sources 
of supply, to keep informed as 
to new developments, to pay 
attention to advertisements, to 
pay frequent visits to display 
rooms and to other banks where 
new machines are being used 
and new systems being devel- 
oped, and to keep an up-to-date 
equipment file. 


in which deposits may be made by 
customers after regular banking 
hours. ¥ 

To those banks who contemplate 
the installation of some means 
of receiving deposits after hours, I 
can refer to our own experience in 
this respect. Our equipment was 
installed when the banking quarters 
were constructed, and was easily 
arranged so that upon opening the 
slot, a light is automatically turned 
on, illuminating a tray into which 
the deposits are made. 

Over a period of several years, 
our depository has been employed 
daily by many different individuals 
whose activities are spread over a 
large area in various concessions, 
parking lots, filling stations, and the 
like—and who desire to concentrate 
their daily deposits into one place 
where they can be accumulated and 
made up into deposits on the 
premises. 

The bank derives considerable 
benefit as a result of being able to 
offer such a service as the night 
depository at a minimum cost—no 
cost at all to the customer. The 
night depository often serves as an 
inducement for the opening of an 
account. 

We have found that the use of 
the night depository has not been 
restricted entirely to the deposit of 
checks or currency, but has also 
been employed on various occasions 
for the deposit of jewels or other 
things of intrinsic value which the 
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5. Courteously receiving and 
lending an attentive ear to alert 
salesmen is a device which has 
been turned to good advantage. 


6. It pays to accept the gen- 
erous offers of the various manu- 
facturers to make use of demon- 
stration machines which can be 
fitted into one’s scheme of opera- 
tion to determine whether or 
not the machine’s increased 
speed and efficiency will justify 
a change in equipment. 

7. When it is necessary to 
buy new equipment, it is advis- 
able to obtain all the information 
available on all equipment 
adapted to the work. 

8. It is time well spent to visit 
an institution where a new ma- 
chine or system is in operation, 
and to make a personal investi- 
gation there, consulting not only 
with department heads, but also 
with individual operators. 


customer has been using in the 
downtown area and doesn’t care to 
carry home. In communities where 
the various armored car services do 
not operate, it is a definite advan- 
tage to have some form of deposi- 
tory. 

For the convenience of those who 
wish to make use of our night de- 
pository which is readily accessible 
to our safe deposit vaults, we supply 
bags with a lock, the only keys for 
which are in the possession of the 
customer, and which are called for 
by number, and delivered on receipt 
the next day. If the bags are not 
called for on the following day, 
they are again placed in the deposi- 
tory to relieve the bank of the re- 
sponsibility of establishing safe- 
keeping for such a short period of 
time. 

The requisite information on any 
equipment used in the bank tends 
to vary with the equipment, and, 
therefore, there is no specific pro- 
gram which the purchasing officer 
can use for all of them. However, a 
program can be laid down for get- 
ting the best results. Thus, it is well 
to keep in constant touch with the 
various sources of supply, to keep 
in touch with new developments, to 
conscientiously study leading trade 
papers, such as Bankers Monthly, to 
pay attention to advertisements, to 
maintain close contacts with alert 
salesmen from reputable firms, to 
pay frequent visits to display rooms 
and other banks where new ma- 


9. One usually finds that there 
are several companiescompeting 
in the manufacture and supply of 
each type of machine, and that 
each firm's equipment is vastly 
different in respect to methods of 
operation, because of certain 
basic patterns. 


10. Taking the requisite time 
to make a comprehensive survey 
will gain for the bank much more 
valuable information than any 
other technique of buying. 


11. The alert purchasing of- 
ficer will make sure that new 
equipment is put to profitable 
use after it has been installed. 


12. Since we live in a world 
of constant change, the im- 
portance of keeping thoroughly 
informed on the subject of equip- 
ment—and maintaining _ the 
“right” apparatus cannot be 
overemphasized. 


chines are being shown and new 
systems developed, and to keep an 
up-to-date equipment file. 

Courteously receiving and lend- 
ing an attentive ear to alert sales- 
men is a device which has been 
turned to good advantage by many 
purchasing officers in the past. 
These individuals continually have 
ideas presented to them by their 
home offices and by other banks 
which they call on, and consequent- 
ly, are in an ideal position to pass 
on “tips” which may enable the 
purchasing officer to make a change 
in a specific kind of equipment that 
will materially improve the stand- 
ard of efficiency in one or more de- 
partments and lead to a savings in 
labor expense previously wasted. 

Another good way to keep in 
touch with new developments is to 
accept the generous offers of the 
various manufacturers to make use 
of demonstration machines (which 
can be fitted into one’s scheme of 
operation) to determine whether or 
not the machine’s increased effici- 
ency and speed will justify a change 
in equipment. 

Of course, there are many articles 
manufactured which would be 2 
useful addition to the equipment of 
any bank, but which, because of 
their more or less novel nature, 
are not necessary in the scheme of 
operation. And although buyers and 
operating executives would be 
pleased to install this kind of ap- 
paratus, it is not always good busi- 
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ness sense to do so—until the neces- 
sity arises. The reason—if we allow 
ourselves to be unwisely influenced 
by the advent of each new innova- 
tion, the cost of equipment would 
soon deplete the profits. 

Necessity is the motive which 
impels a purchasing officer to inves- 
tigate new equipment, and if he 
is alert to new improvements and 
new developments which are re- 
vealed to him through the medium 
of advertising and research articles 
in leading trade papers, he is able 
to determine where the best article 
of any specific kind of ‘equipment 
can be obtained. For example, to 
assist the purchasing officer, Bank- 
ers Monthly has set aside a section 
of each issue for editorial treatment 
of purchasing operations—a section 
where the problems, suggestions, 
and systems of purchasing officers 
throughout the country are re- 
ported, correlated, and analyzed. 

Besides, I have also found that 
Bankers Monthly devotes a part of 
each issue to a discussion of new 
equipment and supply ideas. Then 
too, as part of its service to banks, 
this publication publishes a Buyers 
Guide Issue in the months of April 
and October, which is revised at 
every printing. Each Buyers Guide 
makes available to every bank in 
the country the very latest and most 
complete list of manufacturers and 
suppliers of every essential bank- 
operation apparatus. 

When it is necessary to buy new 
equipment either to supplement the 
apparatus already in use or to re- 
place worn or obsolete machinery, it 
is advisable for the person in charge 
of purchases to obtain all the in- 
formation available on all equip- 
ment adapted to the work. In addi- 
tion, it is also advisable to request 
that each equipment company send 
in a trained demonstrator who is 
qualified either to give constructive 
ideas in regard to adapting the sys- 
tem to the machine in question or 
to adapt the machine to the system 
—which, however, depends on 
whether there have been improve- 
ments in the operation of the 
mechanism in other places with 
which he is familiar, and which 
would be advantageous to the pur- 
chaser. 

Personally, I have found that it 
is advisable to accept recommenda- 
tions from demonstrators and then 
ask them where the system is in 
operation. The next step is to take 
the necessary time to visit the insti- 
tution where the machine or system 
is in operation, and to make a per- 
sonal investigation there, consulting 
not only with department heads, 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 


Statement of Condition, June 29, 1940 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other 


United States Government Obligations, 
direct and/or fully guaranteed . 

Other Securities 

Stock in‘Federal Reserve Bank. . . 

Loans: 
Loans and Discounts 
Real Estate Mortgages 
Overdrafts 

Branch Buildings and Leasehold Im- 
provements 

Other Real Estate 

Accrued Income Receivable—Net 

Prepaid Expense 

Customers’ Liability Account of 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


TOTAL RESOURCES 





Deposits: 
Commercial, Bank and Savings . 
U. S. Government 
Treasurer, State of Michigan . 
Other Public Deposits 

Capital Account: 
Preferred Stock (368,475 Shares) 
Common Stock (825,000 Shares) 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Retirement of Pre- 

ferred Stock 

Reserve for Common Stock Dividend 
No. 12, payable August 1, 1940 

Reserves 

Our Liability Account of Acceptances 
and Letters of Credit 


TOTAL LIABILITIES .... 
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$ 61,461,489.35 


LIABILITIES 
$460,634, 185.78 


11,427,353.19 


460,529.69 


United States Government securities carried at $65,644,690.06 in the foregoing statement 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


$210,996,354.28 


217,613,530.19 
31,816,548.30 
772,500.00 


14,664,962.99 


14,983.05 76,141,435.39 


912,897.70 
15,905.54 
1,349,632.73 
981,454.00 


1,545,497.01 
$542,145,755.14 


20,217,630.19 
13,736,074.38 
$506,015,243.54 


9,211,875.00 
8,250,000.00 
8,288,125.00 
6,401,570.45 


32,612,100.14 


412,500.00 
1,560,414.45 


1,545,497.01 
$542,145,755.14 
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but also with individual operators. 
One usually finds that there are 
several companies competing in the 
manufacture and supply of each 
type of machine, and that each 
firm’s equipment is vastly different 
in respect to methods of operation, 
because of certain basic patterns. 
While each one of these com- 
panies generally has very good 
reasons to advance in favor of their 
respective methods of operation, the 
alert purchasing officer makes it a 
“must” policy to closely analyze the 
various products before buying any 
one. The reason—the installation of 


a certain type of apparatus often- 
times would make it necessary for 
the bank to change around the 
scheme of the existing operating 
setup to fit the machine in question 
—if the necessary precautions are 
not taken by the purchasing officer. 

While it may be true that fre- 
quently a “wholesale” change-over 
would be to the bank’s advantage, 
it is not always advisable to do this, 
taking everything into considera- 
tion. When this is the case, by 
making a thorough investigation, 
closely observing advertisments, 
keeping up with the leading trade 
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Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 S$ OUT H 


LASALLE 


STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


papers, checking your files, and re- 
ferring to the most recent copy of 
Buyers Guide Issue of Bankers 
Monthly, you can usually find some 
manufacturer who has developed a 
machine that will fit the present 
system of operations with but slight 
changes, and still enable the bank 
to gain the maximum degree of 
efficiency. 

I have found that taking the 
requisite time to make a compre- 
hensive survey will gain for the 
bank much more valuable informa- 
tion than any sales talk ever de- 
veloped—and that it is preferable 
to carry out this thorough investi- 


gation without the assistance of a 
company representative if possible, 
so as not to be unduly influenced 
one way or the other. 

When making a survey, it is well 
for the purchasing officer not only 
to familiarize himself with what is 
on the market, but also to analyze 
the conditions in his institution, and 
purchase accordingly. 

Naturally, we must see to it that 
the new equipment be put to profit- 
able use after it has been installed. 
Bank machinery must be considered 
in terms of time and service savings 
—time which the operator can de- 
vote to other work. Much of the 


A BANKER’S BANK 


More than two-thirds of the com- 
mercial banks of New England are cor- 


respondents of this institution. So are 


many other banks, in all parts of the 
country. The National Shawmut Bank 
is truly a “banker’s bank.” We cordially 
invite you to use this bank. 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET « BOSTON 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


service of any machine equipment 
lies in the effort of the user to 
make the system always more effi- 
cient. The existing system of opera. 
tions generally can be vastly 
improved with the use of certain 
machinery, such as the tabulator 
for example, with a consequent say- 
ings in labor expense. 

Thus, some of the larger banks 
have adapted tabulator machines to 
a great many functions in the dis- 
count, collateral, safekeeping, per- 
sonnel, and other departments 
where a volume of statistical work 
is a necessary daily function—and 
through its use, are able to obtain 
a thoroughly accurate record at a 
saving of many per cent in labor 
with a consequent increase in effi- 
ciency of operation. 

Adequate attention to the subject 
of equipment, simplifies the daily 
routine in your bank. Simplification 
reduces expense, and lower costs 
are always essential in banking. 
Since we live in a world of constant 
change, the importance of keeping 
thoroughly informed on this sub- 
ject and maintaining the “right” 
equipment cannot be overempha- 
sized. 


Equipment And Supply 
Ideas 


(Continued from page 482) 


time—and that amazing feat alone 
would be sufficient justification for 
the I.B.M. people’s assertion that 
the Formswriter brings a new era 
of speed and accuracy to the prep- 
aration of a wide range of business 
documents and records. A one-hand 
operation of this shift instantane- 
ously removes all carbon resistance 
between forms as carbons are auto- 
matically shifted to the next set. 


There is an automatic tabulator 
key which instantly moves the car- 
riage to any desired stop, giving 
greater speed and accurate register 
for columnar work. The sturdy 
forms . carrier accommodates all 
types of continuous forms—fanfold 
or open web, slip carbons or com- 
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pination slip and filled forms. Slip 
carbon sheets are quickly and easily 
placed on removable blades. 

The machine is completely con- 
trolled by electricity—keyboard, 
carriage return, back spacer, tabu- 
lator, shift and space bar. Just touch 
the keys with a feather-light stroke 
and the motor does the work. The 
keyboard, by the way, is nearly 
level, instead of the usual “steep 
stairway” arrangement. This, the 
manufacturer tells me, _ lessens 
finger travel and is in part respon- 
sible for the higher operating 
speeds. : 

Available with either 12- or 16- 
inch carriage and with a wide selec- 
tion of type styles, the Formswriter 
is compactly businesslike in appear- 
ance and extraordinarily sturdy in 
construction. 


Electric Eye Unit 


One of the miracles of modern 
science is the photoelectric eye, 
which has been adapted to a multi- 
tude of tasks in the industrial world. 
Now comes a modification called 
the Photobell Sentinel and (devel- 
oped by the Photobell Corporation, 
123 Liberty Street, New York City) 


which puts the electric eye to work 
in offices, stores, and banks—an- 
nouncing callers or customers, safe- 
guarding property, assuring pri- 
vacy. 

Fastened to doorway, entrance, 
or open space, it casts a beam of 
light across the space and a tiny 
mirror on the other side reflects the 
beam back to the second “bullseye” 
in the unit. When anyone walks 
through, breaking the circuit of the 
harrow, dim light beam, the Senti- 
nel gives forth a pleasant, low- 
pitched, powerful chime tone. 

Callers soon learn that this mel- 
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low tone has signalled their en- 
trance and will bring them prompt 
attention. Employees can concen- 
trate on their work and let the Sen- 
tinel watch the door. In stores, its 
warning signal forestalls shoplifters 
and sneak thieves. (Of course, I 
know you don’t have that kind of 
people visiting your bank, but some 


of your dealer-customers might be, 


interested on that score.) 

The Sentinel is completely self- 
contained. Just fasten it to the wall, 
plug into the nearest electric out- 
let, adjust the little mirror, and it’s 
ready to operate. If you want an- 
other signal—chime, buzzer, bell, 
or light—to operate 50 or 100 feet 
away from the Sentinel, there’s a 
place to plug in the extension. Or, if 
you want to count people passing 
by, simply plug a counting attach- 
ment into the receptacle and it will 
add up the number of times the ray 
is interrupted. 

The entire unit is relatively inex- 
pensive—and the electricity cost is 
only about $1.50 per year, if used 
all day every day. 


Pipe Tray 


Are you a pipe smoker? If you 
are, then in the interests of your 
secretary, who is growing old be- 
fore her time keeping your littered 
desk picked up, may I suggest that 
you procure this Pipe Valet, made 
by Richard Mayer, of 212 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Whether 
you are a true devotee who cher- 
ishes his old briars with tender 
care, or the indifferent type of 
occasional smoker who can take his 
pipe or leave it, you will welcome 
this five-way tray to your desk. 


First of all, in addition to being 
a regular ash tray, the cross-bar 
makes it a perfect pipe rest, which 
eliminates spilling ashes on the 
furniture and helps keep the bowl 
clean and dry. The knob atop the 
center post is a specially designed 
knocker of solid, resilent rubber, 
which permits you to knock out 
ashes without cracking the cake. 
Remove either tip from the rest 
bar and there is a supply of pipe 
cleaners, ready for instant use. 


Get More Inventory Loans 


based on 


Field \#§\Warehousing 
by Douglas— Guardian 


Chicago, New Orleans and 14 other cities 


Coin Wrappers, Bill Straps, Coin Bags, 
Lead Seals, Coin Trays. 

Write for catalog. 

. L. DOWNEY COMPANY 


41-943 CLARK STREET 
NCINNATI, OHIO 


THE 
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Lift up the center knob and a 
reamer pops into view. This reamer 
adjust itself automatically to fit any 
size pipe. The maker assures me it 
will not cut into the briar, but 
leaves just the right thin crust for 
sweet smoking. 

Finally the tray itself is gener- 
ously man-size—7¥, inches in 


diameter and over an inch deep. It 
weighs more than a pound, so 
doesn’t go skittering around when 
bumped, and has a felt covered 
base to protect your desk top. 


Modern Annotated Forms 
Of Agreement 


By Saul Gordon, member of the 
York Bar. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; 1598 pages, fabrikoid 
binding, price, $10. 

This new 1940 edition of this 
standard work brings all forms of 
agreements up to date, and adds 
many that were not included in 
previous publications. 

Some of the sample agreements 
included, which will be particu- 
larly interesting to bankers are the 
following: Adjoining landowners’ 
agreements; affidavits; agency 
agreements; assignments; bail- 
ments; bills of sale; chattel mort- 
gages; collateral security agree- 
ments; conditional sales agreements; 
corporations: agreements to form; 
crop agreements and farm leases; 
deeds; escrow agreements; leases 
and subleases; leases on percentage 
basis; loan agreements; mortgages 
of leases; mortgages of real prop- 
erty; options to buy businesses; 
options to buy or lease land; part- 
nership agreements; promissory 
notes; and proxies. 


The Revenue Act Of 1940 


Published by Manufacturers Trust 
Co., New York, New York. 
Distribution free to bankers. 

The latest tax bill, known as the 
Revenue Act of 1940, requires con- 
siderable study, and so it is likely 
that the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany of New York, will receive 
great appreciation from banks 
throughout the country for pub- 
lishing this booklet containing the 
act and other valuable information 
in connection with it. 

There is, for example, a federal 
tax calendar, running from July 1, 
1940 to June 30, 1941. This shows 
when various taxes are due. 

There is also a summary of 
changes in the tax structure made 
by the new bill. 
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The Lumber Business At Tacoma. 
—The Port Blakely lumber mill is 
the largest in the world. Its daily 
capacity is said to be twice as great 
as any three mills in this country. 
A syndicate is said to be desirous 
of obtaining it and other mills on 
Puget Sound. Eastern people gen- 
erally have but little idea of the 
extent and daring of enterprise on 
Puget Sound. 
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The International or Pan-Ameri- 
can Bank.—The house committee on 
banking has agreed, it is said, to 
report a bill for the incorporation 
of the Pan-American Bank. The 
gentlemen named in the bill as 
incorporators are those who repre- 
sented this country in the confer- 
ence—John B. Henderson, of Mis- 
souri; Cornelius N. Bliss, of New 
York; William Henry Trescott, of 
South Carolina; T. Jefferson Cool- 
idge, of Massachusetts; Andrew 
Carnegie, of Pennsylvania; Clement 
Studebaker, of Indiana; John Han- 
son, of Georgia; Henry G. Davis, 
of West Virginia; Charles R. Flint, 
of New York and Morris M. Estee, 
of California. The bank will have 
the position exactly under the 
Comptroller as an ordinary National 
bank, but without circulation, and 
that is no loss, now all our currency 
is to be secured by silver. It can, 
it may, have five branches in this 
country, with head office in New 
York or Washington; and may open 
offices in all American countries, 
and in all leading points in Europe. 
This is novel legislation for Con- 
gress. 


AUGUST, 1890 


The currency programme for the 
next twelve months has “inflation” 
on every number of it. The stimulus 
will be greatest to real estate, and 
thus an opportunity will offer by 
which encumbered property may 
be released of its burden by sale, 
and a long estimated surplus will 
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be realized. The inflation will stimu- 
late the formation of banks. It will 
not improve though it may steady 
wages, and will have but little if 
any effect on the prices of the prod- 
ucts of the soil. Speculation in gen- 
eral wiil be promoted. Silver miles, 
as a section of real estate, should 
be more saleable, but of course 
there will be more on the market 
of both claims and partly opened 
mines. We have much new experi- 
ence in waiting for us, as a business 
and a commercial people. 
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The World’s Fair. 

Without wishing to undervalue 
in the slightest the sections devoted 
to fine arts, mechanical, textile, and 
other products of skill, we express 
the fear that the farm and the 
stable are not being kept in mind 
sufficiently for needful space. 

We want ample space for the 
cereal exhibit of all our states and 
territories, and for all growths of 
the soil; and not only for the com- 
plete exhibit of our live-stock, 
especially our splendid horseflesh, 
but a full line of horses, cattle, 
sheep, and so on, from every pos- 
sible portion of the globe. Nothing 
less will fill the bill in this direc- 
tion; and for these exhibits, as The 
Prairie Farmer declares, at least 
one square mile is the very least 
that will enable these interests to 
be properly represented. 
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Bank Clerks—Married or Single. 
—While English bank directors are 
forbidding their clerks to marry on 
a less salary than $750, the finan- 
ciers of Vienna are pursuing 4a 
policy which is the very reverse. 
They are dismissing all their single 
employees and retaining only those 
who are married, their idea being 
that a clerk who has a family de- 
pendent upon him is less likely to 
go wrong than one who has not. 
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Financial Librarians 


Pick Officers 


The Financial Section of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, in its 
recent annual meeting at Indian- 
apolis, selected Mrs. Elizabeth 
Brown Beach, librarian of House- 
hold Finance Corp., Chicago, as its 
chairman for the comirig year. 


Another Chicagoan, Miss Marion 
E. Wells, librarian of the First 
National Bank of that city, was 
picked as vice chairman. Miss Ruth 
Miller, librarian of Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Co., New York, was 
chosen for the post of secretary- 
treasurer. 


Miss Sue Wuchter, librarian of 
the Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co., of Chicago, and 
Miss Mary McLean, librarian of the 
American Bankers Association, New 
York, will be in charge of editing 
and publishing financial studies 
made from time to time by mem- 
bers of the group. 

Miss Dorothea Blender, librarian 
of Commerce Clearing House, Chi- 
cago; Miss Elsie Rackstraw, libra- 
rian of the Federal Reserve Board, 
Washington, D. C., and Miss Lillian 
Scardefield, librarian of Lehman 
Corp., New York, will assist the 
publication committee. 

Miss Marie C. Friedline, Joseph 
Schaffner Library of Commerce, 
Northwestern University, Chicago, 
will have charge of publicity for 
the coming year. 


Ad Club Re-elects Price 


Mr. Chester L. Price, advertising 
and publicity manager of the City 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago, was re-elected treas- 
urer of the Chicago Federated Ad- 
vertising Club at the Club’s annual 
meeting recently. 

We have about decided to in- 
struct our compositor to keep the 
above lines of type standing per- 
manently, for use year after year, 
since this re-election marks the 
seventh consecutive year that Mr. 
Price has held this position, hav- 
ing been treasurer since the club’s 
organization in 1934. Mr. Price was 
further honored when he was 
elected president of the Chicago 
Financial Advertisers Club, a post 
he held in 1933. 
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Joun F. FLAACKE 


Flaacke In 7Oth Service Year 


John F. Flaacke, assistant secre- 
tary of Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company, on July 12 will begin 
his 70th year of continuous service 
with the bank. In point of service, 
he is the dean of New York bankers 
and as far as is known, for length 
of continuous service with one in- 
stitution he holds the record for the 
entire country. 

Mr. Flaacke was born in New 
York City on August 22, 1855. He 
entered the bank’s employ on July 
12, 1871, during the presidency of 
John Quentin Jones, and has served 
under seven of the ten presidents 
which the bank has had in its 116 
years of existence. 

Mr. Flaacke was one of the 
organizers of the Bank Clerks’ 
Building & Loan Company in 1890 
and was also active in organizing 
the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking, of 
which he was the first Treasurer. 
He is a member of the Blizzard 
Men’s Club and the Society of Old 
Brooklynites. 


Irving Trust Advances Moss 


President Harry E. Ward, of Irv- 
ing Trust Company, New York, has 
announced the promotion of Joseph 
S. Moss, Jr., from assistant vice 
president to vice president. 

Mr. Moss joined the staff of Irv- 
ing Trust Company in 1930 and for 
several years past has been assign- 
ed to the division handling its 
southern business. A Texan by 
birth, he was graduated from the 
University of Texas in 1920, and 
before coming to New York had 
considerable banking and business 
experience in the South. 


- 


McLain On Bank Board 


James A. McLain, president of 
the Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been elected a director 
of The Continental Bank & Trust 
Company of New York. Starting 
with the Guardian in 1920 as an 
agency assistant, and now at 42 
head of a company with assets of 
$140,000,000, Mr. McLain is one of . 
the most widely known of the 
younger chief executives in the life 
insurance field. He is New York 
State vice president of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, a director of 
the Central Mercantile Association, 
and a vice president of the Ohio 
Society. 

In announcing Mr. McLain’s 
election, Frederick H. Hornby, 
president of The Continental Bank, 
stated than an examination of the 
Bank’s early records, in connection 
with the 70th Anniversary which 
it is celebrating this year, disclosed 
that throughout the Bank’s entire 
history the Guardian has been a 
depositor. This is the first occasion 
on which the Company has been 
represented on the Continental 
directorate. 


Dawes Heads A. B. A 
Mid-Continent Trust 
Conference Committee 


Committees for the eleventh 
Mid-Continent Trust Conference to 
be held at the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago November 7-8 under the 
auspices of the Trust Division of 
the American Bankers Association 
have been announced today by 
Oliver A. Bestel, president of the 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association 
of Chicago and vice president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago. 

Charles Gates Dawes, chairman 
of the board of the City National 
Bank and Trust Company is the 
chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Arrangements. 

The complete roster of com- 
mittees is as follows: 


Advisory Committee: Charles G. 
Dawes, chairman of the board, City 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago, chairman; Lawrence F. 
Stern, president, American National 
Bank and Trust Company; Edward 
E. Brown, president, The First 
National Bank of Chicago; Solomon 
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Phew you Some 
RESERVE Knowledge? 


Every man and woman work- 
ing in a bank as officer, teller, 
clerk or stenographer should 
have a general knowledge of 
banking fundamentals. It will 
make the possessor more valu- 
able and enhance his or her 
chances of success. 


The “pick of the crop” of 
banking books 


Bank Cost Control 

shows how to establish the 
basic records necessary for 
general control—it completely 
revolutionizes the old method 
of bank cost control—elimi- 
mates waste and risks— 
strengthens the bank’s earning 
position. 


Bank Loan Management 
Stronck & Eigelberner $2 


Credit evaluation—satisfactory 
ratio of liquidity—principles of 
handling real estate mortgages 
—diversifications to observe in 
the investment portfolio, etc.— 
Loaning as done profitably 
today. 


Advertising For Banks 
Don Knowlton $2 


How to write copy that’ arrests 
attention and gets business. 
How to get publicity for your 
bank. How to combat adverse 
publicity to banks in general, 
etc., etc., etc. 


If bought in set of 3—$5. 


PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD 


RAND M°ONALLY & COMPANY 
536 So. Clark Street, Chicago 


On 5-day approval plan 


0 Send me the set 

O Send me Adv. for Banks 
DC Send me Bk. Loan Mgmt. 
O Send me Bk. Cost Control 


A. Smith, president, The Northern 
Trust Company; Walter J. Cum- 
mings, chairman of the board, Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company; Howard W. Fen- 
ton, president, Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank; Holman D. Petti- 
bone, president, Chicago Title and 
Trust Company; George J. Schaller, 
president, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago. 

Committee of Corporate Fiduci- 
aries Association of Chicago: Oliver 
A. Bestel, vice president, The First 
National Bank of Chicago, chair- 
man; W. W. Hinshaw, Jr., secretary 
and trust officer, City National 
Bank and Trust Company; William 
P. Wiseman, trust officer, Chicago 
Title and Trust Company; Frederick 
S. Booth, second vice president, The 
Northern Trust Company; Chester 
R. Davis, vice president, Chicago 
Title and Trust Company; Harold 
Eckhart, vice president, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank; M. E. 
Feiwell, vice president, American 
National Bank and Trust Company; 
Louis W. Fischer, assistant vice 
president, American National Bank 
and Trust Company; Clarence B. 
Jennett, vice president, The First 
National Bank of Chicago; Ronald 
M. Kimball, secretary, Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company; Arthur T. Leonard, vice 
president, City National Bank and 
Trust Company; Mark W. Lowell, 
vice president, Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company; 
L. L. McArthur, Jr., vice president, 
The Northern Trust Company; C. J. 
Roubik, Jr., secretary, Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank. 

Committee on Arrangements: 
C. Edgar Johnson, assistant vice 
president, The First National Bank 
of Chicago, chairman; Edward A. 
Berndt, American National Bank 
and Trust Company, meeting places; 
J. Mills Easton, manager, adver- 
tising and publicity, The Northern 
Trust Company, publicity; Fred 
W. Hawley, Jr., assistant secretary, 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company, program; 
Merwin Q. Lytle, assistant vice 
president, Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, registration; Kenneth W. 
Moore, office manager, Chicago 
Title and Trust Company, enter- 
tainment; Walter E. Toon, assistant 
trust officer, City National Bank 
and Trust Company, hotels. 


Trust Conference At 
Salt Lake City 
John M. Wallace, general chair- 


man of the 18th Regional Trust 
Conference for the Pacific Coast 


and Rocky Mountain States, and 
vice president of the Walker Bank 
and Trust Co., of Salt Lake City, 
has sent out the program of the 
coming regional conference to be 
held in Salt Lake City on August 
15, 16, and 17, 1940. 

In addition to the usual greetings 
from the Utah Bankers Association, 
to be given by F. M. Michelsen, 
president of the Association, and 
vice president of the Utah Savings 
and Trust Co., of Salt Lake, the 
following addresses will make up 
the program: 

The purposes of the conference 
by Roland E. Clark, president of 
the Trust Division, American Bank- 
ers Association and vice president 
of the National Bank of Commerce, 
Portland, Maine. 

“Trust Institutions and Their 
Contribution to Public Welfare”, by 
Dr. Adam S. Bennion, Assistant to 
the president, Utah Power & Light 
Co., Salt Lake City. 

‘Recommended Procedure In Ac- 
ceptance of New Business”, by L. H. 
Roseberry, vice president and man- 
ager of the trust department of the 
Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“Cost Analysis and Fees”, by 
Henry A. Theis, vice president, 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York City, New York, and chair- 
man of the committee on costs and 
charges, American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

“Trustees’ Compensation from the 
Citizen’s Point of View”, by Gilbert 
T. Stephenson, director, Trust Re- 
search Department, the Graduate 
School of Banking, American Bank- 
ers Association, New York. 

“Life Insurance and Trust Coun- 
cils”, by Roy H. Booth, assistant 
trust officer of National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston, and chairman of 
national committee on relations with 
life underwriters of the American 
Bankers Association, Boston, Mass. 

“Trusts And Investment Coun- 
sel”, by Elmo Conley, member of 
the law firm of Gibson, Dunn & 
Crutcher, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“Present Day Problems In In- 
vesting Trust and Endowment 
Funds”, by E. C. Barrett, Comp- 
troller of the California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 

“Tax Problems Affecting Estates 
and Trusts’, by A. Calder Mackay, 
member of law firm of Mackay, 
McGregor & Reynolds, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

“Development of New Business,” 
by J. E. Drew, director of public 
relations, California Bankers As- 
sociation, San Francisco, Calif. 

Because of his most pleasant 
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experience on a recent visit to Salt 
Lake City, the editor of this maga- 
zine heartily recommends Salt Lake 
City as an ideal place for such a 
meeting to all of those who are in 
the territory covered by this con- 
ference. 


Advancements In Little Rock 
Bank 


The W. B. Worthen Co., Bankers 
of Little Rock, Arkans; 5, have an- 
nounced the advancement of two of 
their officers. Emmet Morris who 
became vice president afd cashier 
in 1922, was elected president in 
1927, and has now been elected 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. Morris is also president of 
the East Arkansas Builders Supply 
Co., and of the Little Rock Abstract 
Co. 

James H. Penick was elected 
executive vice president in 1938, 
and has now been moved up to the 
office of president. 

Mr. Penick is a director of the 
Little Rock branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis, and a 
member of the Arkansas State 
Bank Board. He was president of 
the Arkansas Bankers Association 
in 1937 and 1938, and president of 
the Little Rock Clearing House 
Association in 1934. He has served 
the American Bankers Association 
in several official capacities. 

This bank has an enviable record 
of success since 1877. 


Committees Picked For 
25th F. A. A. Meet 


Interpreting financial facilities to 
the public will absorb the attention 
of more than 500 members of the 
Financial Advertisers Association 
for a three-and-a-half day conven- 
tion at Hot Springs, Virginia, Octo- 
ber 28, 29 and 30, when that 
organization meets for its 25th 
annual conference, according to 
Stephen H. Fifield, president of the 
Association and vice president of 
the Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

In announcing 


the 
which marks a quarter century of 


conclave, 


the Association’s activity, Mr. 
Fifield listed four qualities which 
he says characterize all Financial 
Advertisers Association conven- 
tions. The annual conferences are 
short, never more than four days; 
the first hour of each day, beginning 
at 9 A. M., is devoted to a school 
session attended by all delegates 
and led by a national authority 
touching upon advertising, sales, 
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or public relations; a comprehen- 
sive exhibit of current financial 
advertising prepared and displayed 
by members receives not only pro- 
gram attention, but is studied by 
the many financial advertising men 
and women who attend; “round 
table” sessions on specific merchan- 
dising and public relations prob- 
lems are scheduled each afternoon. 

The 1940 convention committee 
appointments are completed, with 
Robert J. Izant, vice president, 
Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land, serving as general chairman. 

General program chairman is 
Lewis F. Gordon, assistant vice 
president, Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta. Mr. Gordon’s 
committee is departmentalized, as 
follows: Trust—John M. Zuber, 
vice president and trust officer, Ohio 
Citizens Trust Company, Toledo; 
Commercial — Robert Lindquist, 
public relations director, Ameri- 
can National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago; Savings — John 
Bodfish, secretary, First Federal 
Savings and Loan _ Association, 
Chicago; Investment—James Ras- 
ecovar II, vice president, Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., New 
York; Consumer Credit—I. I. Sper- 
ling assistant vice president, 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleve- 
land. 

Chairmen of the entertainment 
committee are R. D. Cameron, 
second vice president, Continental 
Illinois National Bank, Chicago, and 
Chester L. Price, City National Bank 
& Trust Company, Chicago. 

The reception committee chair- 
man is Robert L. Flather, assistant 
secretary, American Security & 
Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 

The attendance committee is com- 
prised of: Advertising—J. M. 
Easton, The Northern Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago; Transportation— 
Elict H. Thomson, Washington 
Loan & Trust Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Publicity—Harry B. 
Winsor, Second Federal Savings & 
Loan Association, Cleveland. 

Registration of delegates will be 
in charge of Ruth H. Gates, adver- 
tising manager, State Bank & Trust 
Company, Evanston, Illinois; and 
R. E. Conn, vice president, First 
National Bank, Palm Beach, Florida. 

The press room at the convention 
will be in charge of C. B. Axford, 
editor, American Banker, New 
York. 

The exhibit committee chairman 
is L. L. Jeffers, First National Bank, 
Fort Worth, Texas, with Erwin O. 
Meeh, Irvington National Bank, 
Irvington, N. J., as vice-chairman. 

Human relations by the written 


and spoken word in the financial 
field will be studied by delegates 
who represent banks, investment 
houses and other financial institu- 
tions from every state in the Union 
and Canada. 


- 


In Defense Council Post 


John B. Byrne, president of the 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co. of 
Hartford, Conn., is one of ten citi- 
zen members of the new State 
Council for National Defense, re- 
cently named by Governor Baldwin 
to aid in organizing Connecticut’s 
resources for the preparedness 
program. 
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Changes Since Rand M®Nally Bankers Directory, First 1940 Edition 


Banks not previously reported indicated by an * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 
EE On Pe RE Tea 


New Branches 
Reopened Banks 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation 
Through Absorption 
Through Consolidation or Merger 
Through Conversion 
Total discontinued 


Through Liquidation 
Through Merger or Consolidation 
Through Conversion 

Total discontinued .... 


CALIFORNIA 
Forestville 


a Savings Bank, Branch of Sebas- 

opo 
(Changed title to Bank of Sonoma 
County, Branch of Sebastopol, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1940) 

Forestville 
Bank of Sonoma County, 
Branch of Sebastopol 
(Change of title of Analy Savings 
Bank, Branch of Sebastopol. Effective 
February 29, 1940. Thos. Silk, Assis- 
tant Cashier and Manager) 

Guerneville 
Bank of Guerneville - 
(This bank and the Sebastopol Na- 
tional Bank, Sebastopol, were pur- 
chased by the Analy Savings Bank, 
Sebastopol, on February 29, 1940 and 
a branch established at Guerneville. 
At the time of the purchase, the 
Analy Savings Bank changed its title 
to Bank of Sonoma County. The 
Monte Rio branch of the Bank of 
Guerneville was discontinued at the 
time of the purchase) 

Guerneville 
Bank of Sonoma County, Guerneville 
Branch of Bank of Sonoma County, 
Sebastopol 
(Succeeded Bank of Guerneville which, 
together with the Sebastopo! National 
Bank was purchased by the Analy 
Savings Bank, Sebastopol, on Febru- 
ary 29, 1940. The Analy Savings Bank 
changed its name to the Bank of 
Sonoma County at the time of the 
purchase and the Monte Rio branch 
of the Bank of Guerneville was dis- 
continued) 

Monte Rio 
Bank of Guerneville, 
Branch of Guerneville 90-1074 
(Succeeded on February 29, 1940 by 
Monte Rio Branch of Bank of Sonoma 
County which is operating on a part 
time basis) 

Monte Rio 
Bank of Sonoma County, Monte Rio 
Branch of Sebastopol 90-1074 
(Succeeded Bank of Guerneville, 
Monte Rio Branch of Guerneville, 
February 29, 1940) 

Oildale 
pate Bank of Taft, Oildale Branch of 


90-1402 
(Opened June 6, 1940) 
Sebastopol 
Analy Savings Bank 90-468 
(Changed title to Bank of Sonoma 
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Forestville 


Monte Rio 


National 3; State 25; Private 2 
National 12; State 13 

National 6; State 6 

National 4; State 2 


County, February 29, 1940 upon pur- 
chasing the Sebastopol National Bank, 
Sebastopol and the Bank of Guerne- 
ville, Guerneville and is now operat- 
ing branches at Forestville and 
Guerneville) 

Sebastopol 
Bank of Sonoma County - 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
$182,122. H. B. Fuller, President, C. G. 
Stange, Cashier. Change in title of the 
Analy Savings Bank and its branch 
at Forestville which purchased the 
Sebastopol National Bank, Sebastopol 
and the Bank of Guerneville, Guerne- 
ville, on February 29, 1940 and is now 
operating branches at Forestville and 
Guerneville) 

Sebastopol 
Sebastopol National Bank 
(This bank and the Bank of Guerne- 
ville, Guerneville, were purchased by 
the Analy Savings Bank, Sebastopol, 
February 29, 1940 at which time the 
Analy Savings Bank changed its title 
to Bank of Sonoma County and con- 
tinued branches at Forestville and 
Guerneville) 


COLORADO 
Leadville 


Commercial Bank of Leadville. .82-464 
(Capital $25,000. John E. Hill, Presi- 
dent, Frank Randall, Cashier. Opened 
May 22, 1940) 


CONNECTICUT 
Stonington 


First National Bank 7 

(Voted voluntary liquidation Febru- 
ary 21, 1940. Deposits assumed by 
Mystic River National Bank, Mystic) 


FLORIDA 
Lake Worth 


First National Bank in Lake yore 
(Change in title of Lake Worth Na- 
tional Bank. Effective June 4, 1940) 
Lake Worth 
Lake Worth National Bank... 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
in Lake Worth, June 4, 1940) 
Tallahassee 
Industrial Bank of Tallahassee. .63-540 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. God- 
frey Smith, President, Julian V. Smith, 
Cashier. Opened March 12, 1940) 


GEORGIA 


Exchange 


Blakely 


Farmers Bank, Private 


.63-525— 


bank—not incorporated 

(Liquidated March 29, 1940 
Valdosta 

Industrial Banking Company (Private 

Bank-not Incorporated) 64-1197 

(J. A. Parramore, Cashier. Reported 
April 29, 1940) 


64-1177 


IDAHO 

Potlatch 
The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Potlatch Branch of Boise. 92-196 
(Authorized and certificate issued May 
11, 1940) 

Potlatch 
Potiatch State Bank..........-; 92-196 
(Acquired by The Idaho First National 
Bank of Boise, May 11, 1940 and oper- 
ated as a branch) 


ILLINOIS 
Casey 
First National Bank in Casey. .70-617 
(Entered voluntary liquidation March 
30, 1940) 
Cherry Valley 
*Cherry Valley State Bank.... 
(Sold to Farmers National 
Belvidere, July 1, 1940) 
Chicago 
La Salle National Bank 
(Change in title of National Builders 
Bank. Effective May 1, 1940) 
Chicago 
National Builders Bank - 
(Changed title to La Salle National 
Bank, May 1, 1940) 
Chicago 
Uptown National 


70-1218 
Bank, 


Bank of cut 
(Capital "$300, 000, Surplus and Profits 
$202,000. H. F. Wuehrmann, President, 
R. H. Olmsted, Jr., Cashier. Conversion 
of Uptown State Bank, April 1, 1940) 

Chicago 
Uptown State Bank 
(Converted to a national bank under 
title of Uptown National Bank of 
Chicago, April 1, 1940). 

Concord 

*Concord State Bank 
(Began voluntary liquidation July 1 
1940) 

Elgin 

*The Union National Bank 
(Changed title to Union National 
Bank and Trust Company of Elgin, 
July 3, 1940) 

Elgin 

*Union National 
Company of Elgin 
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(Change in title of The Union Na- 
tional Bank. Effective July 3, 1940) 
akee 

Kath; Trust and Savings Bank... .70-192 
(Consolidated with City National Bank 
as City National Bank of Kankakee, 
April 20, 1940) 

Towanda 
Towanda State Bank 70-1626 
(Reported discontinued accepting de- 
posits February 17, 1940 and now in 
process of liquidation) 


INDIANA 
Carmel 
Union State Bank, Carmel Branch of 
Westfield 71-1309 
(Herman Stalker, Manager. To open 
June 15, 1940) 
Lucerne 
*The Lucerne State Bank 
(Closed June 21, 1940) 
Mackey 
Mackey State B 
(Closed May 9, 1940) 
Martinsville 
First National Bank, Martinsville 
° 71-1280 
(Change in title of National Bank of 
Martinsville. Effective May 1, 1940) 
Martinsville 
National Bank of Martinsville. .71-1280 
(Changed title to First National Bank, 
Martinsville, May 1, 1940) 


IOWA 

Chatsworth 
Chatsworth Savings Bank....72-1243 
(Capital: Common $15,000, Preferred 
$5,000, Surplus and Profits $6,000. L. 
R. Ball, President, A. R. Laudi, 
Cashier. Closed August 24, 1939, re- 
opened February 26, 1940) 

Forest City, 
Forest City Bank & Trust Ong any 
(Conversion of The Forest City Na- 
tional Bank, May 29, 1940) 

Forest City 
The Forest City National Bank.72-449 
(Converted to a state bank under title 
of Forest City Bank & Trust Company, 
May 29, 1940) 

Imogene 
Malvern Trust & Savings Bank, Office 
of Malvern 
(Closed May 29, 1940) 

Luverne 
Farmers State Bank 
(Capital $25,000. J. O. Presi- 
dent J. A. Nelson, Cashier. Opened 
April 1, 1940.) 

Luverne 
Humboldt Trust & Savings Bank, Of- 
fice of Humboldt 
(Discontinued April 1, 1940) 

New Market 
Page sweaty State Bank, Office of 


72-2185 


(Discontinued. Reported April 17, 1940) 
Quimby 

Central Trust and Savings 

Quimby Office of Cherokee 

(Henry M. Olson, Manager. Opened 

April 11, 1940) 
Rockwell 

*Sheffeld Savings Bank, 

Sheffield 

(Closed June 1, 1940) 
Shell Rock 

Security State Bank.... 

(Capital $25,000, Surplus $7.000. Adrian 

Chittenden, President, Marvin W. Leritz 

Cashier. Opened April 23, 1940) 


Office 


KANSAS 
Edmond 


Edmond State Bank 
(Entered voluntary liquidation. Deposit 
liability assumed by The Exchange 
Bank of Lenora, Lenora, May 18, 1940) 
Purcell 
*The State Bank of Purcell... .83-1003 
(Voluntarily liquidated May 21, 1940) 
Wallace 
*Wallace County State Bank. .83-1074 
(Merged with the Peoples State Bank, 
Sharon Springs, May 31, 1940) 


KENTUCKY 
Dry Ridge 


Citizens Bank 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus $6,000. C. 
Alexander, President. B. C. Cotton, 
Cashier. Change in title and location 
of the Jonesville Deposit Bank, Jones- 
ville. Effective June 1, 1940) 
Dry Ridge 
Farmers Bank 
(Placed its affairs in the hands of 
the State Banking Department for 
liquidation March 23, 1940) 
Gradyville 
Gradyville State Bank 73-506 
(Voluntarily liquidated April 16, 1940) 
Jonesville 


Citizens Bank, Jonesville Agency of 


August, 1940 


Dry Rid 
(Opened 
Jonesville 
Jonesville Deposit Bank 
(Moved to Dry Ridge and changed title 
to Citizens Bank, June 1, 1940) 
Louisville 
Liberty National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Starks Building Office, 455 South 
Fourth Street 
(Henry V. Sanders, Assistant Vice 
President in charge. Opened June 8, 
1940) 
Moreland 
Bank of Morelan 
(Placed its affairs in the hands of the” 
State Banking Department for liquida- 
tion, April 19, 1940) 


LOUISIANA 
Shreveport 


*Commercial National Bank in Shreve- 
es Fairfield Branch, 1508 Fairfield 
ve. 

(H. M. Mulkey, Manager. Opened July 
1, 1940) 

Slaughter 
Clinton Bank & Trust Company. 
Branch of Clinton 84-433 
(Discontinued February 10, 1940) 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


*Equitable Trust Company, 
Road Branch, 3404 Belair Road 
(J. Lawrence Rosenberger, Manager. 
Opened May 20, 1940) 

Baltimore 

*First National Bank, Office at 
Twenty-fifth Street 
(Opened July 1, 1940) 


MICHIGAN 

Menominee 
The Lumbermen’s National Bank of 
Menominee 74-164 
(Consolidated with The First National 
Bank of Menominee, March 9, 1940) 

Saginaw 
Saginaw National Bank 
(Capital: Common $200,000, Preferred 
$157,000. J. M. Shackelton, President, 
E. BE. Speckhard, Cashier. Conversion 
of the Saginaw State Bank, May 31, 
1940. Branch authorized at 115 North 
Hamilton Street) 

Saginaw 
Saginaw State Bank and branch.74-27 
(Converted to Saginaw National Bank, 
May 31, 1940.) 


MINNESOTA 
Barnum 


First National Bank 
(Converted to State Bank of Barnum, 
June 10, 1940) 

Barnum 
State Bank of Barnum 
(Conversion of First National Bank, 
June 10, 1940) 

Caledonia 


(Voluntarily liquidated May 23, 1940. 
Absorbed by Sprague State Bank, 
Caledonia) 
Pequot Lakes 
Farmers State Bank 75-1156 
(Name of town changed from Pequot 
to Pequot Lakes, March 1940) 
Staples 
First National Bank 
(Consolidated with Peoples State Bank 
as Staples State Bank, April 20, 1940) 
Staples 
Peoples State Bank 
(Consolidated with First National 
ean as Staples State Bank ,April 20, 
194 
Staples 
Staples State Bank 75-1488 
(Capital: Common Capita! 
Notes $25,000, Surplus and Profits $13,- 
619. Richard N. Gardner, President, J. 
F. Griep, Cashier. Consolidation of 
Peoples State Bank and First National 
Bank. Effective April 20, 1940) 
Winnebago 
Blue Earth Valley National Bank 


92 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
in Winnebago, April 1, 1940) 
Winnebago 
First National Bank in wae 


National Bank, effective April 1, 1940) 
MISSISSIPPI 
Tutwiler 


Tutwiler Bank 

(Capital $25,000, Surplus $2.500. G. C. 
Denson, President, Edward H. Everett, 
Cashier. Opened May 15, 1940) 


MISSOURI 
Eugene 


Eugene State Bank 80-1760 


(Closed March 13, 1940 by order of the 
Board of Directors) 

Hardin 

*Hardin State Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,500. E. M. Chase, President, B. C. 
Bond, Cashier. Opened July 15, 1940) 


MONTANA “ 
Philipsburg 


Flint Creek Valley Bank 93-521 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$5,000. A. Featherman, President, 


B. G. Paige, Cashier. Opened April 1, 
1940) 


NEBRASKA 
Lebanon 


State Bank of Lebanon 
(Voluntarily liquidated, discontinuing 
its general banking business as of 
March 16, 1940) 
Lorton 

Bank of Lorton 

(Voluntarily liquidated, discontinuing 
its general banking business 
April 15, 1940) 


NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic City 
Bankers Trust Company 
(Taken possession of by Commis- 
sioner of Banking and Insurance on 
February 29, 1940 for purpose of 
liquidation) 

Scotch Plains 

*First State Bank 
(Merged into The Westfield Trust 
Company, Westfield, on June 22, 1940 
and operated as a branch) 

Scotch Plains 

*The Westfield Trust Company, Scotch 
Plains Branch of Westfield... .55-639 
(Clarence B. Vail, Manager. Succeeded 
First State Bank, Scotch Plains, 
which was merged into The Westfield 
Trust Company on June 22, 1940) 

Swedesboro 

Swedesboro National Bank 
(Taken over by Swedesboro Trust 
Company, March 16, 1940) 


NEW YORK 
Baldwinsville 
Baldwinsville State Bank 
(Merged into the First Trust & De- 
posit Company, Syracuse, April 6, 1940, 
and operated as Baldwinsville Office) 
Baldwinsville 
First Trust & Deposit Company, Bald- 
winsville Office of Syracuse......50-517 
(Succeeded Baldwinsville State Bank 
which merged into the First Trust 
& Deposit Company, Syracuse, April 
6,1940) 
Binghamton 
Marine Midland Trust Company, First 
Ward Office at 163 Clinton St. 
‘Closed March 30, 1940) 
East Northport 
*Citizens National Bank 50-1093 
(Voluntarily liquidated June 8, 1940. 
Absorbed by The First National Bank 
& Trust Company, Northport) 
Harrison 
First National Bank 50-1097 
(Consolidated with Rye National Bank, 
Rye, on April 22, 1940 and now oper- 
ated as a branch) 
Harrison 
Rye National Bank, Branch of Rye 
50-1097 
(Frederick A Sundermann, Manager. 
Succeeded First National Bank. T- 
rison, which consolidated with the Rye 
National Bank, Rye, April 22, 1940) 


Hartsdale 
County Trust Company, Hartsdale Of- 
fice of White Plains 50-1105 
(Succeeded Hartsdale National Bank 
which was taken over by County Trust 
Company, White Plains on June 8, 
1940) 

Hartsdale 
Hartsdale National Bank 50-1105 
(Taken over June 8, 1940 by Comey 
Trust Company. White Plains, whic 
is now operating a branch at Harts- 
dale) 

Mt. Kisco 
Insurance Loan Trust Company 
‘ 50-1114 
(Merged into Trust Co. of Larchmont, 
Larchmont, February 29, 1940 and 
operated as a branch) 

Mt. Kisco 
Trust Co. of Larchmont, Branch of 
Larchmont Per 
(Edward A. McKaharay, Assistant 
Secretary. Succeeded Insurance Loan 
Trust Co., which merged into the 
Trust Co. of Larchmont, Larchmont, 
February 29, 1940) 

New York 
Banca Nazionale Del Lavoro, 40 Wall 


as of | 


prea iis jie lie wc 


























Fishy Representative office of Rome, 


(Dr. Leopoldo A. Glauer, Representa- 
tive. Opened March 1, 1940) 

New York 
Credit Suisse, 24-26 Pine St., 
of Zurich, Switzerland..........-...+ 
(H. Wegmann and F. Guyot, Agents. 
Opened May 9, 1940) 

New York (Borough of Brooklyn) 
*Colonial Trust Company, Kingsboro 
— of Manhattan, 69th St. watt 

ve -779 
(Succeeded Kingsboro National Bank 
of Brooklyn in New York which was 
merged into the Colonial Trust Com- 
pany on June 27, 1940) 

New York (Borough of Brooklyn) 
*Kingsboro National Bank of Brook- 


Agency 


a ae, a earer 1-845 
(Merged into Colonial Trust Com- 
pany (Borough of Manhattan) and 


— as Kingsboro Office June 27, 
New York (Borough of Brooklyn) 
The Morris Plan Industrial Bank of 
New York, Branch at 32 Court St..... 
(Opened April 8, 1940) 
New York (Borough of Brooklyn) 
The Morris Plan Industrial Bank of 
New York, Branch at 187-191 Jora- 
DA Ths, siudeksedeeaneeessceessece 
(Discontinued April 8, 1940) 
New York, Forest Hills, (Borough of 


Queens) 
Ridgewood Savings Bank, Forest Hills, 
ON ae, are 


(Opened April 6, 1940) 
i. York, Woodside, (Ind. Sta. of Flush- 


=) 
Standard National Bank of apete —_ 
(Charles Herr, President, J. “Arthur 
Volz, Cashier. Change in title of the 
Woodside National Bank. Effective 
June 5. 1940) 
New —_— Woodside, (Ind. Sta. of Flush- 
ing 
Woodside National Bank........ 1-805 
(Changed title to Standard National 
Bank of New York, June 5, 1940) 
New York, Tottenville, (Borough of 
Richmond) 
Staten Island National Bank & Trust 
Company of Port Richmond, Branch 


oe, eee 1-456 
(Opened March 30, 1940) 
Richmond) 

New York, Tottenville, (Borough of 
Richmond) 
The Tottenville National Bank. .1-456 
(Voluntarily liquidated March 30, 


1940. Absorbed by the Staten Island 
National Bank & Trust Company of 
Port Richmond which bank now oper- 
ates a branch at Tottenville) 
St. Regis Falls 
Ogdensburg Trust Company, 
SE ic cncdundiedaseeeeneee 
(Burton L. Dupree, Manager. Opened 
May 27, 1940. Succeeded St. Regis Falls 
National Bank which was purchased 
by the Ogdensburg Trust Company, 
Ogdensburg) 
St. Regis Falls 
St. Regis Falls National Bank. .50-871 
(Purchased by Ogdensburg Trust Com- 
pany, Ogdensburg, which opened a 
mee at St. Regis Falls on May 27, 


Branch 


Southampton 
eee Tee 50-860 
(Deposit liabilities assumed by The 


First National Bank, June 8, 1940) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Ashley 
Ashley State Bank............. 77-152 
(Closed April 18, 1940) 

Ashley 
McIntosh County Bank........ 77-727 
(Capital: Common $15,000. Capital 
Notes $15.000, Surplus $2,000. Gottlieb 
Kessel, President. G. . Hernett, 
Cashier. Change in title and location 


of the Farmers State Bank, Zeeland. 
Effective April 19, 1940) 
Glen Ullin 
Security Bank of Hebron, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Hebron 
(Opened March 11, 1940) 
Glen Ullin 
State Bank of Glen Ullin....... 77-126 
(Discontinued accepting deposits and 


went into voluntary liquidation March 
9. 1940) 


Hebron 
The First State Bank of Hebron.77-184 
(Discontinued accepting deposits and 
went into voluntary liquidation March 
9, 1940) 

Hebron 
Security Bank of Hebron...... 77-366 
(Opened March 11, 1940. Assumed de- 
posit liability of Security National 


494 


ee ee 





Bank of Taylor, Taylor, and was 
granted permission te operate paying 
and receiving stations at Taylor and 
Glen Ullin) 

Mott 
*Commercial Bank of Mott..... 77-181 
(Conversion of First National Bank 
in Mott, June 13, 1940) 

Mott 
*First National Bank in Mott..77-181 
Converted to a state bank under title 
of Commercial Bank of Mott, June 13, 
1940) 

Reeder 
Baek Ol OGG. oc éc ccs ssvccnss 77-594 
(Voluntarily ge April 17, 1940. 
Deposit and loans taken over by 
First National Bank, Hettinger) 

Taylor 
Security Bank of Hebron, Paying and 


Receiving Station of Hebron..... 2eee 
(Opened March 11, 1940) 

Taylor 
Security National Bank...... .. 17-366 


(Deposit liability assumed March 11, 
1940 by (new) Security Bank of 
Hebron, Hebron, which was granted 
permission to operate paying and re- 
ceiving stations at Taylor and Glen 
Ullin) 

Wishek 
Wibek Binte TAME. ccic cs ccvccsese 77-258 
(Closed by order of Board of Direc- 
tors, April 18, 1940) 

Zeeland 
Farmers State Bank............ 77-727 
(Changed title and location to McIn- 
toa0) County Bank, Ashley, April 19, 


OHIO 

Amherst 
Amherst Park Bank Company. .56-1250 
(Purchased by Lorain County Savings 
& Trust Company, Elyria. and consoli- 
dated with their branch in Amherst, 
June 3, 1940) 

Forest 
Hardin County Bank Company.56-714 
(Went into voluntary liquidation as 


of close of business May 31, 1940) 
Frazeysburg 
SE UO Mines 60K ene scns 56-1360 
(Assets purchased and liabilities 


assumed by Coshocton National Bank, 

Coshocton, June 8, 1940) 
Jeffersonville 

Milledgeville Bank ...... ...-56-1048 

(Change in location of Milledgeville 

Bank, Milledgeville. Effective March 


1, 1940) 

Milledgeville 
Milledgeville Bank ...... .-.-56-1048 
(Changed location to Jeffersonville, 


March 1, 1940) 

Mt. Healthy 
Mt. Healthy Savings 
Bank 
(Taken over by Second National Bank, 
Cincinnati on May 15, 1940 and oper- 
ated as a branch) 

Mt. Healthy 
Second National Bank, Mt. Healthy 
Branch of Cincinnati .............+... 
(Clyde A. Yerkes, Manager. Succeeded 
Mt. Healthy Savings & Commercial 
Bank which was taken over by Second 


& Commercial 
56-1340 


National Bank, Cincinnati, May 15, 
1940) 
OKLAHOMA 

Stonewall 

Pt TRS an 6 vb cceses ts 86-563 
(Closed by Bank Commissioner June 
12, 1940) 

Wilson 

The Dawkt OF WOR. <o0cessccs 86-1222 


(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. J. M. 
Crane, President, Valura Morris, Cash- 
ier. Succeeded First National Bank, 
May 18, 1940) 
Wilson 
First National Bank.......... 86-1222 
(Succeeded by The Bank of Wilson, 
May 18, 1940) 


OREGON 

Medford 
Farmers & Fruitgrowers Bank. .96-25 
(Deposit liabilities assumed at close 
of business, March 23, 1940 by United 
States National Bank of Portland, 
Portland and merged with the deposits 
of their Medford Branch at Medford) 

Salem 
Ladd & Bush, Bankers.......... 96-1 
(Merged with The United States Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, Salem Branch 
as The United States National Bank 
of Portland, Ladd Bush-Salem Branch, 
April 6. 1940) 

Salem 
Ladd & Bush Trust Company... .96-5 
(Changed title to Pioneer Trust Com- 
pany, May 27, 1940) 





Salem 
Pioneer Trust Company.......... 
(Capital $50,000, Profits $30,000. AN 
Bush, President, E. O. Stadter, - 
Secretary. Change in title of Ladd é 
Bush Trust Company. Effective May 
27, 1940) 

Salem 
The United States National Bank of 
Portland, Ladd Bush-Salem ores 
CH. V. Compton, Jacob Fuhrer, Tink 
ham Gilbert and Leo G. Page, Assis. 
tant Managers. Merger of Ladd @ 
Bush, Bankers and The United State 
National Bank of Portland, Salem 
Branch. Effective April 6, 1940) 

Salem 

The United States National Bank of 

Portland, Salem Branch.......... 96-3 

(Merged with Ladd & Bush, Bankers 

as The United States National Bank 

of Portland, Ladd Bush-Salem Branch, 

April 6, 1940) 
































PENNSYLVANIA 
Bally 


*First National Bank......... 60-1075 
(Voluntarily liquidated April 29, 1949, 
Absorbed by National Bank of Boyer. 
town, Boyertown) 

Blairsville 

Blairsville Savings & Trust Compems 
-1703 
(Taken over by State Banking De. 
partment for liquidation April 5, 1940) 

Blairsville 
- 60-1760 










ee 













Peoples Bank of Blairsville.. 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $50,000. W. 
H. Sweet, President, J. E. Lintner, 
Cashier. Opened April 17, 1940) 
Du Bois 

Peoples State Bank............ 60-419 
(Closed May 4, 1940 under a li 
tion agreement with the Union 
ing & Trust Company of Du Bois under 
which all the deposit liabilities are 
guaranteed by the “Trust” Company) 





























ank- 






























































Freeburg 

Freeburg State Bank......... 60-1426 
(Absorbed by Snyder County Trust 
Company, Selinsgrove, February 11, 
1940) 

Kane 

*Kane Trust & Savings Company 
TRETETETL TITER eee Ter ere 60-635 
(Taken over and closed by State 
Banking Department. Reported July 
5, 1940) 

Lyndora 

















*The Butler County National Bank & 
Trust Company, Lynéora Branch of 
Pe Gs ces andes Jaen eee 60-1230 
(Joseph H. Adelman, Manager. Open- 
ed June 6, 1940. Succeeded Lyndora 
National Bank which was absorbed 
by The Butler County National Bank 
& Trust Company, Butler) 

Lyndora 

*Lyndora National Bank........ 60-1230 
(Voluntarily liquidated June 17, 1940 
Absorbed by The Butler County Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of 
Butler, Butler) 

Philadelphia 
— & 





































































































Company, 15th & wee 
(issvatinnes ‘banking business as of 
April 1, 1940 and entered general 

o securities and underwriting business.) 

Sayre 

























































































*The Merchants and Mechanics Na- 
tional Bank of Sayre......... 60-639 
(Consolidated with The First Na- 
tional Bank of Sayre, June 22, 1940) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Graniteville 
Graniteville Depository......... 67-729 












(Capital $2,500, Surplus $2,500. R. E. 
Kenney, President. C. B. Cushing, 
Cashier. Opened in May. Reported May 
15, 1940) 

Jefferson 

*The Jefferson Depository...... 67-724 
(Closed June 13, 1940) 








SOUTH DAKOTA 
Bonesteel 


Burke State Bank, Bonesteel Office of 
BEND 6 cbendboscnn ns 4066600660 ¢6eeeee 
(Harvey + A tamale Manager. Opened 
June 1, 1940) 

Hudson 
Fairview State Bank, Hudson Office 
Of Fairview. .ccccccccccccccesscccses 
(Cc. O. Bemiss, Manager. Opened April 
1, 1940) 

Tabor 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank, 
Tabor Office of Scotland 
(Irene Vlasak, Manager. Opened May 
16, 1940) 

Yankton 
First Dakota National Bank... .78-48 
(Change in title of The First Dakota 
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Cl 


National Bank & Trust Company. 
Effective March 8, 1940) 

Yankton 
The First Dakota National Bank & 
Trust Company 78-48 
(Changed title to —< Dakota Na- 
tional Bank, March 8, 1940) 


TENNESSEE 
r 
a Bank & Trust Company. .87-633 
(Voluntarily liquidated April 4, 1940) 


TEXAS 
Jay 


First State Bank 88-2170 
(Closed by order of its board of direc- 
tors and its affairs placed in hands of 
State Banking Commissioner of Texas 
on April 19, 1940) 

ayton 

= First State Bank 88-2170 
(Closes April 19, 1940. Reopened June 
1. 194 


Pam 

“Citizens Bank and Trust Company 
88-2191 

(Capital $75,000, Surplus and Profits 
$14,000. S. C. Evans, President, E. O. 
Snead, Cashier. Opened May 27, 1940) 

Whitesboro 
Security National Bank ” Whites- 
boro .... . 88-634 
(Capital: Common $25, 000. Preferred 
$25,000. W. J. Godwin, President, Sears 
Anderson, Cashier. Charter’ issued 
March 30, 1940. Succeeded Whitesboro 
National Bank) 

Whitesboro 
Whitesboro National Bank... .88-634 
(Succeeded by Security National Bank 
of Whitesboro, March 30, 1940) 


VERMONT 


White River Junction 
Hartford Savings Bank and Trust 
Company 58 
(Deposit liability assumed by Inter- 
State Trust Company, March 11, 1940) 


VIRGINIA 
New Church 


Bank of Chincoteague, 
of Chincoteague 
(Closed April 30, 1940) 
Portsmouth 
Commercial Exchange Bank.. .68-6 
apical $140.000. Surplus and. Profits 
ew W. K. Hodges, President, G. 
R.' Whitehurst, Cashier. Change in 
title of Morris Plan Bank. Effective 
May 2, 1940) 
Portsmouth 
Morris Plan Bank 
(Changed title to Commercial 
change Bank, May 2, 1940) 


Inc., a harry 


Ex- 


WASHINGTON 
Kennewick 
*First National Bank 
(Purchased by The National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle, June 29, 1940 
and operated as Kennewick Branch) 


Kennewick 

*The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Kennewick Branch of Seattle 
(Succeeded 
which was 
tional Bank 
on June 29, 

Wenatchee 
First National 


(Deposit liability assumed by the 
Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, 
March 27, 1940) 


First National 
purchased by The 

of Commerce of Seattle 
1940) 


Bank of Wenatchee 


WISCONSIN 


Chippewa Falls 
The First and Lumbermen’s National 
Bank of Chippewa Falls 
(Change in title of The First National 
Bank of Chippewa Falls, effective 
May 1, 1940) 

Chippewa Falls 
The First National Bank of Chippewa 
Falls 79-12 
Changed title to The First and Lum- 
bermen’s National Bank of Chippewa 
Falls, May 1, 1940) 

Chippewa Falls 
The Lumbermen’s National Bank of 
Chippewa Falls 79-122 
(Voluntarily liquidated March 2, 1940. 
Absorbed by The First National Bank 
of Chippewa Falls which will vote 
on a change in title the latter part 
of March) 

Ephraim 
Bank of Sturgeon Bay, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Sturgeon Bay. 
(Ralph Propsom, Manager. Opened 
June 15, 1940) 


August, 1940 


Hollandale 

Farmers Savings Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Mineral Point... 
(L. K. Peterson, Manager. Approved 
May 31, 1940) 

Plainfield 

*Union State Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Wautoma 
(F. H. Wagner, Acting as Manager. 
Succeeded Waushara County Bank 
which was taken over by Union State 
Bank, Wautoma, June 25, 1940) 

Plainfield 

*Waushara County Bank 79-649 


(Taken over by Union State Bank, 
1940 and oper- 
Paying and Receiving 


Wautoma on June 25, 
ated as a 
Station) 
Superior 
The National Bank of Commerce of 
Superior 79- 
(Merged with Union National Bank, 
March 9, 1940) 


New Banks Reported In 


Process Of Organization 
t Indicates Press Report 


. 


CALIFORNIA 
Salinas 


Monterey County Trust & Savings 
Bank. 


(Granted permission for new branch 
at East Salinas. May 27, 1940) 


CONNECTICUT 
Fairfield 


tFirst National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Bridgeport. 


HAWAII 
Honolulu 


Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu. (Branch authorized at Mili- 
tary Reservation of Hickam Field, 
Honolulu, Hawaii) 


ILLINOIS 
Mendota 


tFirst State Bank. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits $10,000) 

Oglesby 

?First National Bank. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits $15.000. Dr. John L. 
Rock, correspondent) 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


National Bank of Detroit. 
(Authorized to open a branch at 
13000 W. MecNichols Rd.) 


MINNESOTA 
Montgomery 
tFarmers State Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Indianola 


Planters Bank & 
Branch of Ruleville. 
(Reported March 27, 1940) 

Shelby 
The Bolivar County Bank. 
(Charter granted. Reported March 27, 
1940) 


Trust Company, 


NEW MEXICO 
Bank, 


Roy 
*Citizens 
Springer. 


State Branch of 


NEW YORK 
Utica 
tFirst Bank & Trust Company. 
(Capital $200,000. Being formed to 
take over sound assets of the First 
Citizens Bank & Trust Company) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Kenansville 
+Waccamaw Bank & 


Trust Company, 
Branch of Whiteville. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grenora 


7American State Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Williston. 


OKLAHOMA 
Stonewall 
*Case State Bank. 
(Chartered on July 3, 1940) 
OREGON 
Taft 
¢+Bank of Newport, North Lincoln 
Branch of Bank of Newport, Newport. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Batesburg 
TBatesburg State Bank 
(Capital and Surplus $40, 000. Dr. John 
S. Fair, President) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Eagle Butte 
*Farmers State Bank, Branch of Du- 
pree. 
Leola 
tipswich 
Ipswich. 
Pukwana 
*Bank of Kimball, 
Kimball. 
(Authorized July 3, 


State Bank, Branch of 


Branch Office of 
1940) 


TEXAS 
Palacios 
City State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Char- 
ter granted March 18, 1940) 


WISCONSIN 
Berlin 


{Farmers and Merchants Bank. 
(Capital $50,000. Applicants: 
Bachkal, E. Grant unce, E,dward 
Starkey, Walter H. Wells, Edward 
Biegick, John Steeps, Sam Verheyen 

August Ceman, August Voeltner and 
Peter Jensen) 


Frank: 


FDIC Changes 


Since First 1940 Rand M¢Nally 
Bankers Directory 


CALIFORNIA 
Forestville—The Analy Savings Bank, 
Branch of Sebastopol - Delete 
Forestville—Bank of Sonoma “County, 
Branch of Sebastopol............Add 
Guerneville—Bank of Guerneville. Delete 
Guerneville—Bank of Sonoma County, 
Branch of Sebastopol Add 
Hueneme—Bank of Hueneme.... 
Monte Rio—Bank of Guerneville, Branch 
of Guerneville. Delete 
Monte Rio—Bank * of Sonoma — 
Branch of Sebastopol “s0aael 
Oildale—State 
of Taft 
Port Hueneme—Bank of Hueneme. Add 
Sebastopol—The Analy Savings Bank 
Delete 
Sebastopol—Bank of Sonoma — 
A 


Bank of Taft, 


National 
..-Delete 


CONNECTICUT 
Stonington—The First National Bank 
of Stonington Delete 


FLORIDA 
Worth—First National 
Worth 
Worth—Lake 


Lake 
Lake d 
Lake National 
Bank Delete 
Port St. Joe—Florida Bank at Port mr 
A 


Bank 


IDAHO 
Potlatch—The Idaho First National 
Bank of Boise, Branch of Boise..Add 


ILLINOIS 
Casey—The First National 
Casey 
Chicago—La Salle National Bank..Add 
Chicago—National Builders Bank of 
Chicago 
Chicago—Uptown of 
Chicago 
Chicago..Uptown State Bank.... 
Kankakee—City National 
Kankakee Add 
Kankakee—The City National Bank of 
Kankakee Delete 
Kankakee—City Trust & Savings Bank 
Delete 
Towanda—Towanda State Bank.Delete 


Bank in 
Delete 


INDIANA 

Carmel—Union State Bank, Branch of 

Westfield Add 
Mackey—Mackey State Bank.... 
Martinsville—First National 

Martinsville 
Martinsville—The 

Martinsville 
Westfield—Union State Bank 

“head office” 

Whiting—State Bank of Whiting..Add 


IOWA 
Chatsworth—Chatsworth Savings wr> 






















































Forest City—The Forest City National 


DE dstchedcecdhesseunteee soe ne Delete 
Imogene—Malvern Trust & Savings 
Bank, Branch of Malvern..... Delete 
Lawler—State Bank of Lawler, — 
Lester—Security Savings Bank, Branch 
er) DIODE, 6.006 0ccacsieveenns . Add 
Luverne—Farmers State ee Add 
Luverne—Humboldt Trust & Savings 
Bank. Branch of Humboldt....Delete 
Malvern—Malvern Trust & Savings 


Bank, head office.Delete “head office” 
New Market—The Page County State 
Bank, Branch of Clarinda..... Delete 
Quimby—Central Trust and wwe > 
Bank. Office of Cherokee...... ree” || 
Rock well—Sheffield Savings * Bank, 
Branch of Sheffield............ Delete 
Shell Rock—Security State Bank..Add 


KANSAS 
Edmond—Edmond State Bank...Delete 
Kinsley—The Kinsley Bank....... Add 

KENTUCKY 
Dry Ridge—Citizens Bank.........4 Add 
Dry Ridge—Farmers Bank...... Delete 
Jonesville—Citizens Bank, Agency of 
reer ee Add 
Jonesville—Jonesville Deposit Bank... 
Chee ot.eue6e's0seaebas 50 nse ees Delete 
Moreland—Bank of Moreland...Delete 
LOUISIANA 
a genpagere Bank & Trust Com- 
ere TT Tre . -Delete 


bineeites. Clinton Bank & ‘Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Clinton. 


.Delete 


MICHIGAN 


Menominee—The Lumbermen’s National 

Bank of Menominee............ Delete 
Saginaw—Saginaw National Bank.Add 
Saginaw—Saginaw State Bank..Delete 


MINNESOTA 


Barnum—The First National Bank of 

Ee EE SR re OP Delete 
Barnum—State Bank of Barnum...Add 
Caledonia—The First National Bank of 

err Delete 
Pequot—Farmers State Bank of Pequot 
Delete 


OO a ee a errr Add 
Staples The First National Bank.... 
Ghee tas le uk ratilh  ucie baw ae te we Se Delete 
Staples—Peoples State Bank of Staples 


rT Tr Tei 
Staples—Staples State Bank.......Add 
Winnebago—The Blue Earth Valley Na- 
tional Bank of Winnebago.....Delete 
Winnebago—First National Bank in 
DE actebsesaesense00 wens cue 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson—Commercial Bank & Trust 
5:0 45s maab eke bicine ree 
Tutwiler—Tutwiler Bank........... Add 


: MISSOURI 
Eugene—Eugene State Bank.....Delete 


MONTANA 
Philipsburg—Flint Creek Valley —_ 


NEBRASKA 
Lebanon—State Bank of Lebanon. Delete 


NEw JERSEY 


Atlantic City—Bankers Trust Comonny 
il esis tsee hale Selah aacte tei ein’ aun oe ac 
Swedesboro—The Swedesboro National 
EE: ‘cccvece Delete 


eee eet eweeeeeeeeee 


NEW YORK 


Baldwinsville—Baldwinsville oe ee 
cab ae ° «+eee+e--Delete 
Baldwinsville—First “Trust & Deposit 
Compary, Branch of Syracuse....Add 
East Northport—The Citizens National 
Bank of East Northport...... Delete 
Harrison—The First National Bank of 


IR, 8 es oA ole aids mbih eek ata ale Delete 
Harrison—The Rye National Bank, 
i i he +s chek enn ee an eu Gia Add 
Hartsdale—The County Trust Co., 
Branch of White Plains......... Add 
Hartsdale—The Hartsdale National 
EY coktiee ido. eb pA Re Obed ab phe Delete 
Larchmont—Trust Company of Larch- 
SEE cc esicessens ...-Add “head office” 
Mount Kisco—Insurance Loan Trust 


Company ... «eeeee--Delete 
Mount Kisco—Trust Company of Larch- 
mont, Branch of Larchmont. -Add 
Ogdensburg—Ogdensburg Trust ‘Co.. va 
21 SSS Sear eee Add “head office” 
Rye—The Rye National Bank........ 
dt eee Add “head office” 


ee eeeeeee 





St. Regis Falls—Ogdensburg Trust her 
Branch of Ogdensburg.......... dd 
St. Regis Falls—The St. Regis Falls 


PSE Tbk cccuseecase Delete 
Southampton—The Southampton Bank 
EEE FER RTT EE SE Delete 
Tottenville—Staten Island National 
Bank & Trust Company of New York, 
Branch of Port, Richmond....... Add 
Tottenville—The Tottenville National 
ME. bonds tu cadehesoeepakeeaie Delete 


Woodside—Standard National Bank of 
New York 
Woodside—The Woodside National Bank 
ee ae errr rere Delete 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Ashley—Ashley State Bank..... Delete 
Ashley—MclIntosh County Bank...Add 
Glen Ullin—Security Bank of Hebron, 

Branch of Hebron ...... sancece eee 
Glen Ullin—State Bank of Glen Ullin 

covce cccccece clOlete 
Hebron—The First’ State Bank of Heb- 

COR. cckiendddcescacdsdeseses 2% Delete 
Hebron—Security Bank of Hebron. .Add 
Mott—Commercial Bank of Mott...Add 


Mott—First National Bank in Mott 
sd can eee ORs a keae wakes e's anes Delete 
Reeder—Bank of Reeder......... Delete 
Taylor—Security Bank of Hebron, 
Branch of Hebron.......... ..--Add 
Taylor—The Security National ‘Bank of 
GD ns600sactdsebstducas 6u% Delete 
Wishek—First State “Bank Keaves Delete 
Zeeland—Farmers State Bank of Zee- 
DE SavacackerCrab asses Febeee Delete 
OHIO 
Amherst—The Amherst Park Bank Co. 
ETT TTT Te TTT CTT eer ree Delete 
Forest—The Hardin County Bank Co. 
POSS PL Eee Oe ree Ore Delete 
Frazeysburg—The Ohio State Bank 
db. tiie Sek aw ech ae ee ae 8 8S ied Delete 


Add 

Milledgeville—The “Miliedgeviile Bank 
06 bh smh ed 00s beets ah O0%.e6ses06 a Delete 
Mount Healthy—-Mount * Healthy Sav- 
ings & Commercial Bank...... Delete 
Mount Healthy—The Second National 
Bank of Cincinnati, Branch of — 


OKLAHOMA 
Stonewall—First State Bank of Stone- 
WEE 4:419é25 bere nasa rontesne Delete 
Wilson—The Bank of Wilson...... Add 
Wilson—First National Bank in Wilson 
er rer Te ee ra rere eee Delete 
OREGON 
Medford—Farmers & neviencaemiasiptet, peak 
Par eee T ee en Pree Delete 
Salem—Ladd & Bush, "Bankers... .Delete 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bally—The First National Bank of 
ROR EE ee err Delete 
Blairsville—Blairsville Savings and 
ro.) ree elete 
Blairsville—Peoples - Bank of Blairs- 
rE Pree tere Add 
Du Bois—Peoples State Bank....Delete 


Freeburg—Freeburg State Bank. Delete 
Lyndora—The Butler County National 

Bank & Trust Co., Branch of ss 
Lyndora—Lyndora National Bank.Delete 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Bonesteel—Burke State Bank, Office of 
i EEE EE Add 
Burke—Burke State Bank ............ 
iii cneis acy ctaileet mde thal Add “head Office” 
Fairview—Fairview State Bank....... 
in arta ts oh li ase se ce SW Add “head Office” 
Hudson—Fairview State Bank, Branch 
Og, ee ee eer Add 
Scotland—-Farmers & Merchants State 


rrr Add “head office” 
Tabor—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank, Branch of Scotland....... Add 


Yankton—The First Dakota National 
Bank and Trust Co. of Yankton 
ete tabew o++ee+--Delete 

Yankton—First Dakota “National = 


Cee e eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeee 


TENNESSEE 


Burns—Burns Bank - Trust Comesay 

Si weiss 6 Was in ele aa eee aaa a 
Nashviile—Nashviile “Trust Company 
Delete “head office” 


eee eee eee eee eeeeee 


TEXAS 


Austin—The Fidelity State ment. «008 
Jayton—First State Bank......... 

Pampa—Citizens Bank & Trust Co.. rer 
Tenaha—First State Bank..........Add 



















































Whitesboro—Security en Bank of 
Whitesboro .... -Add 
Whitesboro—The Whitesboro — National 
Bank .ccccccccccccccccccccccc s DOs 


VERMONT 


White River Junction—Hartford Savings 
Bank and Trust Company......Delete 


VIRGINIA 


Chincoteague—Bank_ of Chincoteague, 
Inc., head office..Delete “head office” 
New Church—Branch of Chincoteague, 


Inc., Branch of Chincoteague. . Delete 
Portsmouth — Commercial Exchange 
er Sy eee Perera Add 


Portsmouth—The Morris Plan Bank of 


errr ere ere Delete 
WASHINGTON 

Wenatchee—The First ee Bank of 

bo re rrr er Delete 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Quinwood—The Bank of Quinwood. Add 


WISCONSIN 


Chippewa Falls—The First and Lum- 
bermen’'s National Bank of ae 


OTE eee er eS. Add 
Chippewa Falls—The First National 
Bank of Chippewa Falls....... Delete 


Chippewa Falls—The Lumbermen’s Na- 
tional Bank of Chippewa Falls. . Delete 
Ephraim—Bank of Sturgeon Bay, 
Branch of Sturgeon Bay........4 Add 
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WHO GOES THERE-: FRIEND OR FOE? 


o BY &. P. PURSE, JR., PRESIDENT THE PURSE COMPANY ADVERTISING  @ 


HE LITTLE lad trots off to school. 
To his readin’, ‘ritin’, and ’rith- 
metic... 
But today, in our more progres- 
sive schools, the traditional ‘Three 
R's” have been amplified. In some of 
the lowest grades, our little lad is in- 
troduced to the American banking 
system. Every week he brings his pennies, gives them to 
the “banker” in his schoolroom, and gets some unintelligi- 
ble figures written in his little bank book. Why he does 
this, he doesn’t know. Unless it’s because his mother told 
him to, or his teacher told him to, or because he’s like the 
other kids in his room and wants to have “100%” on 
“Bank Day.” 


But this little lad grows older, goes through high 
school; maybe college; gets a job. Now he’s earning 
money .. . his own money . . . far more vital money than 
those pennies he used to carry to school every week. 


Is he going to introduce this money to the American 
Banking System because years ago a far-seeing parent told 
him to, or because he wants his community to be 100% 
on “bank day?” 


No, sir! Since those days in grammar school, he’s 
heard too many politicians make Banking a vote-getting 
target—he’s heard voices damn the so-called “money 
changers” while the so-called “money changers,” baffled, 
made no adequate response. But, with that American feel- 
ing for fair play, ke’s willing to hear the other fellow’s 
side of the story. 


First, he’s going to want to know something about 
this American Banking System; is it friend or is it foe? 
Then, he’s going to want to know something about a 
particular bank; is it friend or is it foe? And how will 
he find out what he wants to know? How will he know 
whether or not it is worth while to put his money in a 
savings account, or borrow money or write checks? 


How will he know? How can ke weigh politicians’ 
subtlety against true facts? 


The American System of Banking must tell him. 


Iv's cs simple as that. 


But it’s simple only if he is told in an intelligent and 
friendly manner. It is simple only if Banking is meeting 
him—and the 129,000,000 like him—with a sound, edu- 
cational, confidence-inspiring message based upon facts. 


If Banking directs its public relations to this end, be 
will know. 


He is one of millions of Americans who can be told 
the truth about Banking—who is fair minded enough to 
react to the facts that prove the banker is not the ogre 
surrounded by soulless marble and brass as he has been so 
cunningly painted, but is, in reality, a friend, to be called 
upon, trusted, and used to advantage. 

Bringing this message to millions requires more than 
putting a bank’s name in the paper—more than marble and 
brass. It requires the banker himself to understand people 
as well as he does banking. 


The Financial Advertisers Association is designed to 
help banks in that one obvious method of making friends; 
public relations. It is a non-profit organization, bringing 
to its members an opportunity to get together, exchange 
ideas, study the best methods of making friends for bank- 
ing. It provides its members with up-to-the-minute in- 
formation in the form of portfolios, leaflets and the F.A.A. 
Bulletin. 


It has been said, and often, that two heads are better 
than one, depending of course upon whose heads they are. 
F.A.A. has some 500 of the right kind of heads working 
collectively to solve individual problems. 


If you believe as I do—that the American System of 
Banking must play a prominent part in gaining and main- 
taining true recovery—then you should tie closer to the 
modern trends in bank advertising—you should welcome 
the opportunity to build friendly relations with those who 
need more than the childhood advice of a parent and more 
than a school teacher to persuade them to take full ad- 
vantage of the opportunities afforded by the American 
Banking System. 

The Financial Advertisers Association offers you this 
opportunity. When you subscribe to membership, you 
subscribe to the words of the immortal Lincoln: 


“With public sentiment, nothing can fail 
. . . without it, nothing can succeed.” 


FEN 





REASONS WHY BANKS PREFER 

LA MONTE SAFETY PAPERS 
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| | DURABILITY 
UNIFORM QUALIT 


The American Eagle, incorporated in the design of our 





National Coat of Arms and The Great Seal of the United 


States, has, through long usage, become an established 





symbol of Federal authority » » » Similarly, 69 years of 
public service has given the “safety paper with the wavy 
lines” widespread recognition as America’s standard 


of protection for checks and other negotiable instruments. 





GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, NUTLEY, N. J. 
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